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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


Lorp Jonn RvusseExv's appointment on a - sere mission to Vienna 
is the principal act of the Government hitherto. The first remark 
made by the club statesmen at the announcement was, that it was 








very clever of Lord Palmerston thus to get rid of a noble friend 
who might be an embarrassing ally or a troublesome rival in the 
House of Commons—the more so as he would not be trammelled 
by being in office. Incidentally, however, the arrangement has 
advantages: it confirms the appearance of the best possible under- 
standing between Lord Palmerston and Lord John; and by placing 
the latter in an office so responsible, though such a long way off, 
it makes him hostage for the behaviour of the hundred and forty 
whom he counts upon in the House of Commons. The advantage 
to Lord John himself is unquestionable. The arrangement restores 
his dignity, and rescues him from the false position of isola- 
tion into which he rushed, but in which he could scarcely have 
remained contented. It removes him out of harm’s way. If he 
had continued in the tantalizing modesty of a back bench, there is 
no knowing to what fresh sallies he might have been tempted by | 
the irksomeness of his position; which must be at least as uncon- | 
genial to him as a secondary post in another man’s Cabinet. If 
a sensitive conscience prevented him from resisting Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion, some other motive might have enticed him to support Mr. 
Collier’s motion on Russian trade, or any other movement in the | 
Commons likely to create a fresh “situation.” He is suspended | 
in home politics without being superseded; he is sent upon tra- 
vels that may enlarge his experience; and he may return with a 
repaired credit—if he succeed. But if he fail? Why, then, some 
other person may reap the advantage. 

Of course the supporters of Ministers hold out the hope that 
the conferences at Vienna, that have been delayed for a month, 
will now be carried on with unexpected efficiency, at least on our 
side. Lord John Russell’s appointment has some advantages for 
the mission as well as the man. Lord John’s political rank will 
prove the importance which the English Government attaches to 
the proceedings. It cannot be necessary for a Minister of his 
standing to bandy messages backwards and forwards with Down- 
ing Street; and his presence at Vienna, therefore, will not only 
have the effect of saving time and friction, but by saving time 
may possibly smooth the way for negotiations. Lord John’s pub- 
lic professions, and even his prejudices, are to a certain extent a 
gage that we are not to be Loly-Allianced by this new Vienna 
Congress. We are to presume that his prejudices against Austria 
will not be suffered to injure his instrumentality, by imparting 
any offensive tone to his demeanour; and og that presumption 
we may anticipate, that whatever may be the result of the nego- 
tiations with regard to Russia, the conferences will bring the Allies 
to a closer intercourse and a more complete understanding between 
themselves. 

In regard to the issue of the Congress we cannot speak with 
strong confidence. ‘The delay which has taken place in the meet- 








ing, and the diplomatic correspondence which has immediately | 


preceded it, have proved the great difficulty that the parties to it 
have had in coming together at all. Lord Aberdeen remarked, 
last year, that between the two extremes, of terms dictated by 
Russia at Constantinople, or by the Allies at St. Petersburg, the 
conditions of the peace must depend upon the issues of the war. 
The war has had as yet no decisive results, and the relative posi- 
tion of the several parties has not undergone material alteration. 
An allusion in the Paris Constitutionnel, this week, is a tolerably 





clear sign that the French Government does not anticipate good 
faith at Berlin ; while it might be accepted as a sign that the same 
Government is prepared to insist upon a condition which Russia 


has shown né inclination to accept. We allude to the Constitu- 
tionnel because it furnishes the last quasi-official sign by one of 
the Western Powers. One condition which Prince Gortschakoff 
was told would be involved in the four guarantees was, that 
the naval establishments of Russia in the Black Sea should be 
destroyed and her fleet diminished. This semi-official state- 
ment appears to keep in force the declarations made by the 
new British envoy to Vienna, that Sebastopol must be razed. 
But the Allies have as yet made no very satisfactory progress to- 
wards enforcing that condition upon Russia. At the outset, with 
their Eas untested, they might have expected submission; but 
the “blow” upon Sebastopol has displayed weakness instead of 
strength. We have had our glory, to live in history and in song; 
but the events of Alma and of Inkerman will have passed like 
stage pageants, leaving as the result of the campaign, so far as it 
has gone down to this date, the preponderance of resisting force on 
the side of Russia. While we might anticipate on general grounds 
that Russia would persist in refusing that, the most vexed question in 
the negotiations, her continued and enlarged preparations imply that 
she is preparing for a protraction and an enlargement of the contest. 
We cannot suppose that Lord John Russell is carrying to Vienna 
the submission of the British Government. Ordinary faith to- 
wards our allies, and towards our own interests, must preclude a 
Palmerston Government from such a course. We have encouraged 
Austria in taking a position by which she appears to have cast off 
for ever the friendship and confidence of Russia; while she has 
not yet gained a position that would enable her to defy the resent- 
ment of that power. Russia might be willing enough, on the 
mere prospect that the bulk of Europe would be aroused and com- 
bined against her, to fall in with a hasty aud deiusive conclusion 
of peace, if she could secure such terms as would constitute the 
peace a mere suspension of arms, and enable her to resume opera- 
tions from the point where she left off, at a more auspicious op- 
portunity. But if Lord Palmerston’s Government should conclu 

a peace which would leave Russia free to begin again, how gould 
it justify itself to the country in taking the place of Lord Aber- 
deen? The future is inscrutable to the most practised calculator 
of any of us; but we have as yet no elements for even a conjectu- 
ral estimate of the results of the Vienna Conference. 








The latest reports from Sebastopol, which come down to the 
6th instant, are what is called somewhat more favourable; repre- 
senting great progress in the arrangements for the comfort of the 
soldiers, and such an advance in the front of the works as leads to 
the expectation of a final attempt. Yet we cannot say that they 
impart the slightest confidence in the result of that attempt. 
“ Improvement” is not sufficient. What we seem to require is a 
total and fundamental alteration of the position of the Allies, and 
of our own troops in particular. Our works are said to be well 
constructed ; but if General Niel—the engineering officer rendered 
conspicuous by the complaints of Sir Charles Napier at the Man- 
sionhouse—passes approval upon the execution of the French 
and English works, he does not appear to speak in terms of en- 
comium or certainty. If our provisions have at last arrived, the 
Russians have introduced immense supplies into the town. If 
our artillery gradually exceeds its original amount, there is no 
probability that it yet surpasses, if it equals, the Russian. If 
the South side of the fortress could be stormed, we have no new 
assurance that the occupation could be maintained under the fire 
of the citadel on the North side. Essentially the ition does 
not appear to have been so reversed as to secure for the Allies the 
decided command that should precede conquest. 

Some of the latest reports recal the complaint that subordinate 
officers, relying upon routine, have obstructed their superiors in 
efforts to improve the situation. The latest instance is described, 
with dramatic effect, by the special correspondent of the Zimes,— 
the refusal of an official in charge of the Government stoves to 
give two or three for a hospital ship, where the patients were 
threatened with death by odb—e even to lend the stoves; the 
rules of the service, or his own impertinent intrusion of them, 
being the obstacle. Such cases prove, beyond question, either that 
individuals have rendered themselves criminally responsible for 
obstructing the necessary requirements of the service, or that the 
official system is in itself so impracticable that we cannot pretend 
to carry on war until we have thoroughly broken it up. There 
is, no doubt, a further question, not now whispered for the first 
time. Great responsibility will have been incurred by tolerating 
the working of such a system for a full half-year; and it begins to 
be anxiously observed, that all the officers of rank who have re- 
turned from the Crimea preserve a uniform and mysterious silence 
with respect to the command in chief. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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Supplemental movements have taken place in the subordinate 
~ offices of the Ministry, not altogether calculated to increase public 
confidence. A sort of fatality seems to hang over these subsidiar 
proceedings. Mr. Lowe has Jett his desk at the India Board, it is 
very generally reported in disgust. The true nature of his vexa- 
tion is not known; but there is no doubt that he is likely to be a 
much more formidable person out of office than he could be under 
official restraint. The post of mye | to the Board of Control 
thus vacated was offered to Lord Goderich, whose very liberal 
opinions and ay ward might perhaps have been valued as a 
species of voucher for the spirit of the Government; but his re- 
fusal looks awkward. Lord Goderich has on the books of the 
House of Commons a notice on promotion by purchase in the 
Army. In place of Mr. Layard, who is not made Under-Secretary 
for War, Mr. Frederick Peel is appointed; and besides a rising 
murmur at his supposed “ incapacity,” the appointment is taken to 
confirm some hasty conclusions, that the activity in the War De- 
partment is to be only show—Lord Panmure being received with 
not less evil presumption than his predecessor encountered. 


Che Cnutt. 
Tue Qveen and Prince Albert have not failed to enjoy the out-door ex- 
ercises of the season. On Saturday, her Majesty and the Princess Au- 
gusta of Saxe Coburg drove out in two sledges; and on Monday and 
Tuesday Prince Albert skated in the Home Park, the Queen looking on. 
On Tuesday evening, the Queen and Prince Albert were entertained by 
the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore. 

Lord John Russell had an audience of the Queen on Wednesday. 
The Duke of Cambridge has been a visitor at the Castle this week. 

Her Majesty left Windsor at three o'clock on Thursday, and arrived 
at Buckingham Palace soon after four. 

On Saturday, the anniversary of the Queen’s marriage, the band of 
the Royal Horse Guards played on the South Terrace at seven in the 
morning. 


Che Aletrapalis. 

The three great Dock Companies have bills before Parliament, the ob- 
ject of which is to extend their powers “ with regard to the levying of 
rates in respect of lighters and other craft frequenting or using the docks, 
basins, or locks of the companies, and in respect of goods received or dis- 
charged from such lighters or craft, and to repeal all provisions of former 
acts, whereby such lighters or craft, or the goods received or discharged 
therefrom, are now exempted from the payment of rates to the said com- 

nies,” Ata meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Monday, the 

hames Navigation Committee reported against these bills; urging that, 
if passed, they will injure the trade and commerce and harbour service 
of the port of London, and also the wharf property of the Corporation; 
and asking for power to oppose the bills in Parliament. Mr. Harrison, 
putting the case of the Dock Companies, moved that the report should lie 
on the table; but, after a considerable discussion, this motion was re- 
jected, and the report was adopted by a large majority. 

The Vestry of Marylebone appointed a deputation to carry an address 
of congratulation to Sir De Lacy Evans, so long a resident in the borough. 
Headed by Mr. Nicholay, those gentlemen waited on the Crimean hero 
on Wednesday, at his house in Bryanstone Square, and presented their 
address. In reply, Sir De Lacy, after warmly thanking them, made 
some observations on public affairs. 

The present contest, he said, is even more momentous than that in which 
or engaged after the French Revolution; and in all his military career 
he had never been more arduously employed. It was not his desire to touch 
— political questions ; but at the same time, he must say, he had lament- 
ed to see a man as Prime Minister, who, although he bore a most unexcep- 
tional character in other respects, was wholly and entirely unqualified to 

rform the duties of that office so as to insure a proper and energetic con- 

uct of the war. It was therefore with no cudlgumens of gratification 
that he found a change of Government had taken place. He was not one of 
those who thought that any very great advantage would be obtained by the 
removal of the War Minister. fle thought, amongst his class, there was to 
be found very few better men than the poor Duke of Newcastle ; who, in Sir 
De Lacy’s opinion, had been somewhat victimized. They had, however, 
now at the head of the Government one whose energy was well known, and 
one to whom, he thought, it would be the duty of the Parliament and the 
public to give their most cordial support. ; 


The condition of the poor in St, Pancras Workhouse has attracted the 
attention of the Poor-law Board ; and an investigation by Mr. Inspector 
Hall has resulted in a report which shows that the house is shamefully 
overcrowded,—in one instance forty-six men and boys sleeping in a ward 
twenty-one feet by twenty-two; that some of the straw beds were swarm- 
ing with vermin; and that there has been no attempt to classify the in- 
mates,—a neglect productive of much suffering. The Poor-law Board 
has called upon the Directors of the parish at once to put an end to this 
state of things. Ata meeting of the weekly Vestry, the interference of 
the Poor-law Board was resented, and a majority decided against re- 
ferring the letter of the Board to the House Committee. 

The action brought by Mr. Adrian John Hope against the Count Aguado, to 
recover damages for criminal conversation with Mrs. Hope, partly heard at the 
sitting of the Court of Queen’s Bench in December, was resumed on Monday, 
continued on Tuesday, and terminated on Wednesday, with a verdict for the 
rr AE 2007. A vast number of witnesses were examined on 

oth sides; and the evidence extracted from them was commented on at 
great length by Sir Frederick Thesiger for the plaintiff, and by Attorney- 
General Cockburn for the defendant. The witnesses for the plaintiff, it will 
be recollected, spoke to the improprieties committed by Count Aguado and 
Mrs. Hope at Paris, Havre, and Folkestone. One alleged that he had fre- 
quently driven Mrs. Hope to meet Count Aguado at No. 3 Rue Monceaux, 
and at No. 20 Rue Labordais, near the Bois de Boulogne ; another, specifying 
the rooms inhabited by the pa ties, said that she had witnessed the Count 
leave Mrs. Hope’s room early in the morning in Frasecati’s Hotel at Havre ; 
and a third, that, in 1850, she had seen the Count and Mrs. Hope bathe to- 
gether in the sea. It was also alleged, that during her stay at Folkestone, 


i 
| occasion, saying she was going to London, she went really to France; ang 


that on a subsequent visit to Folkestone she engaged two rooms connected 
with each other by folding doors, and occupied one herself while the Count 
occupied the other. It was also sworn that the door was found broken 
open, and that the Count, while dressing, was seen to enter the room, where 
the lady was dressing also. These allegations were met by counter-allega. 
tions, supported on oath by witnesses—that Count Aguado never did hire g 
room at 3 Rue Monceaux; that not he but his brother hired the house in 
the Rue Labordais; that during his stay at Frascati’s the Count did not oe. 
cupy the rooms ene by the witnesses as the scenes of improper familiarj- 
ties; that Mrs, Hope could not swim, and therefore could not have bathe@ 
with Count Aguado. A respectable witness, Anne Rowse, however, deposed 
that her mistress began to ame toswim in 1846. It was stated that Mrs, 
Hope could not, as alleged by Mr. Howe, have met the Count by appoint. 
ment at Reigate, in 1848, because the Count was at that time in Italy, The 
Count’s valet deposed, that when his master occupied the next room to that 
of Mrs. Hope at Folkestone in 1851, he did not quit him at all in the night, 
as the Count was ill; and that the folding doors were not opened. But this 
witness had previously deposed, in his affidavit, that the doors had been 
opened, and that he had passed through them. Several of the witnesses 
were obviously unworthy of credit; but there was nothing to shake the teg- 
timony of Ann Rowse, and she deposed that one morning in the summer of 
1846, Mr. Hope having at the request of his wife gone out for a walk, the 
children having been likewise sent out, and Ann Rowse ordered down stairs, 
Count Aguado visited Mrs. Hope in her bedroom. 

In defence of his client, the Attorney-General dwelt much on the compa- 
rative ages of the parties in 1846—the Count being only twenty, and Mrs, 
Hope being twenty-eight ; and he argued that it was absurd to suppose she 
could have been seduced by a mere boy. She wasa lady fond of pleasure 
and extravagance ; her husband was retired, fond of study, and penurious: 
hence arose irritation, unhappiness, and strife. He read long and painful 
extracts from Mr. Hope’s affidavits, which, together with those on the other 
side, showed that their married life had long been interrupted by scenes of 
atrife, bickering, and d/ows. : 

In summing up, Lord Campbell went carefully over the evidence; and 

ointed out several instances of concert and contrivance on the part of Mrs, 
—~ to place herself in communication with the Count,—such as the con- 
trivances described by Ann Rowse ; the sending of Young from Folkestone to 
Boulogne to fetch Count Aguado in the absence of Mr. Hope ; the secret visit 
Mrs. Hope paid to Boulogne when she gave out that she was going to Lon- 
don. What could be the object of that concert, if it were not to carry on 
illicit intercourse ? 

The Jury did not occupy half a minute in delivering a verdict for the 
plaintiff—damages 200/. 


It is very much the custom to assume that workhouse-oflicers are all 
Bumbles, while the paupers they tyrannize over are meek and patient suf- 
ferers. Proceedings at Lambeth Police Office, on Tuesday, show the other 
side of the picture. Amelia Mott, an inmate of Camberwell Workhouse, 
was sent to prison for a series of most violent outrages—disgusting threats, 
assaults on paupers, and a fierce attack upon the Master, who was nearly 
unsiedoall without provocation. Five young and strong women, from 
Newington Workhouse, were ordered to be imprisoned for rioting, refusing 
to work, and threatening to break the windows: they also made an attack 
on the Master. William Morgan, a sturdy young fellow, was sent to prison 
for three months for breaking twenty-four squares of glass, because he was 
refused a holiday: he wanted to get out to hear the charge against the 
young women, with two of whom he had formerly lived. 

The Clerkenwell Magistrate has also sent four young women to prison for 
outrageous and wanton misbehaviour in St. Pancras Workhouse. 

There is dire distress in the East end of London, in the waterside districts, 
caused by many thousands of men being deprived of work on the river by 
the frost. The Thames Police Magistrate strives to alleviate it as well as he 
ean with the limited funds at his disposal. The other day he ordered a loaf 
of bread to be given to each poor applicant, and a hundred were thus re- 
lieved: the news spread; next day, three thousand applicants besieged the 
office: the Magistrate was compelled to refer them to the relieving-oflicers of 
the union. 





In the Lower Road, Islington, on Sunday evening about nine o'clock, a 
loud noise was heard, followed by clouds of dust, at first supposed to be 
smoke: part of a very old house in the road had fallen in. The conductor 
of a fire-escape hurried to the scene of the supposed fire: he discovered a 
man, his wife, and two children, at the second-floor window, whose escape 
had been cut off by the fall of the centre of the house ; he promptly as- 
cended the escape and rescued these people,—just in time, for the front wall 

uickly gave way. A number of persons were known to be in the ruins. 
While Policemen and workmen strove to extricate them, some more of the 
building gave way; and Policeman Stoker, who was trying to rescue @ 
woman, was overwhelmed with the rubbish. Willing hands soon began to 
remove the ruins, spite of the — nature of the work. Unhappily, they 
found nothing but corpses. The Policeman was found first—quite dead; a 
lad named Hodges, son of the man rescued by means of the fire-escape, was 
next found; then, Glover, a shoemaker; a second son of Hodges was dug 
out next; and finally Mrs. Glover and her child, and Mrs. Lane. Three 
other Policemen narrowly escaped Stoker’s fate; all were bruised, and one 
had to force his way through the rubbish to the upper part of the remains of 
the house, whence de was taken down by means of a ladder. 

From the evidence given at the first sitting of the Coroner's Jury, on 
Wednesday, it would seem that the rickety state of the house had been no- 
ticed, and that the attention of Fownes, the landlord, had been called to the 
position of a beam, the thin wall which supported it having bulged out. 


Che Provinces. 

Lord Palmerston was reélected for Tiverton on Monday, by acclama- 
tion. He was proposed by Mr. John Heathcoat Amory, and seconded by 
Major Hole. The speakers expressed the utmost confidence and pride in 
their representative. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert's return for the Southern Division of Wiltshire 
passed, on Thursday, without opposition. The new Secretary for the 
Colonies was proposed by Mr. A. Powell, and seconded by Mr. J. H 
Jacob. Mr. Herbert, in mentioning his acceptance of office, said he had 
felt that Lord Palmerston was entitled to ask from him, and that he was 
bound to give, whatever service it was in his power to render. 

Of the army in the Crimea he said, that it has met with ‘*an enemy more 





fell and more dangerous to it than the actual foe,—that is, disease —by which 
it has been crippled to a fearful extent, and has had to undergo privations 
and hardships which have been borne with a heroism almost unex —— 
but which may be and must be attributed to causes that require searching 


investigation in order that the proper remedy may be applied, und that the 
blame, if blame there be, should fall upon the right shoulders. ‘This inquiry 
it behoves the Government to lose no time in instituting.” Of Lord John 


Mrs. Hope received Count Aguado in her husband’s absence; that on one! Russell’s mission to Vienna—“I think that the Government of Lord Pal- 
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= the reputation, and known ability of Lord John Russell, to ascertain 
whether or not the time has arrived when we can have peace made upon 

conditions which we consider to be necessary and indispensable to se- 
cure a durable as well as an honourable pacification.” 

Though the election was unanimous, Y L 
showers of questions—such as “‘ Who starved the soldiers ?’’ “W hat 
about the green coffee-berries served to the soldiers?”” “ Where is our 
army?” “ Why did ‘he’ spare Odessa?” 

The Windsor election, to fill the seat resigned by Lord Charles 
Wellesley, took place on Wednesday. Up to the preceding evening there 
were two candidates,—Mr. Hope, Tory, and Mr. Samson Ricardo, 
Liberal. But Mr. Hope withdrew ; and Mr. Ricardo, proposed by Mr. 
Bedborough, and seconded by Mr. Minton, was declared duly elected. 
Ina brief address, Mr. Ricardo promised to support any measures tend- 
ing to provide education for the people and to improve their condition. 
Believing the present Government to be the best that could be formed for 
carrying the war to an honourable peace, he said he should give it his 
support. 

The annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, on the 
9th instant, was distinguished by two speeches bearing upon the state of 

ublic affairs; one from the Chairman Mr. Bazley, and one from Mr. 
Fobn Bright. In his survey of the state of commerce, Mr. Bazley pointed 
to the revival of an old evil, a scarcity of food. The last year has in con- 

uence been more disastrous to commerce than any year for a consider- 
able length of time. More money has been expended for food, and there- 
fore less in clothing ; and until food be increased at a cheaper rate—until 
less attention be paid to the mechanical and more to the agricultural ele- 
ment in this and every other country—we cannot have a sound state of 
things. Looking to the state of our foreign trade, he found the Ameri- 
cans embarrassed in their commercial arrangements, yet overlooking the 
fact that they pay 30,000,000/. a year for their protective system. In 
France 50,000,000/. a year is paid through the system of protection. 
In the course of recent investigations, in which he had been assisted by 
a collection of facts from the Board of Trade, Mr. Bazley had been 
enabled to ascertain to what country every parcel of our cotton manu- 
factures was sent. 

To the British dominions in the East Indies, where we had 150,000,000 
of people, the value of our exports in 1853 was 5,680,000/., or 9d. per head 
for every person in India. If we referred to Russia, with 67,000, of peo- 

le, our exports amounted only to 180,000/., or six-tenths of 1d. per head ; 
but to Russia within the coasts of the Black Sea, with a population of 
3,000,000/., the exports were 13,000/., which gave 1}d. per head. To France, 
with 36,000,000 of population, he found we exported goods to the value of 
165,710/., or 1d. per head per annum. 
ported 749,000/. worth of cotton manufactures, or to the amount of 6s, 1}¢. 
per head ; and to the United States, with a population of 27,000,000, we ex- 
ported 4,182,109/. worth, or at the rate of 3s. 1d. per head. 
ance of his friend Mr. John Leisler, a foreign merchant, he had been able to 
approximate as nearly as possible, perhaps, to the value of the cotton manu- 
factures consumed in Great Britain and Ireland; and be found that, while 
our exports amounted to 32,712,000/., we had retained at home not less than 
21,224,000/. worth of cotton manufactures ; showing that the people of Great 
Britain consume of our staple manufacture of cotton at the rate of lds. 5d. 
per head per annum. The result of the whole was, that to the 850,000,000 
inhabitants in the world, Great Britain supplied nearly 54,000,000/. ster- 
ling worth of cotton manufactures, being about an average to each person of 
1s. 34d. per head. Now, according to this table, the cotton industry of Great 
Britain and Ireland was 54,000,000/. in 1853; and this ‘might be considered 
half the cotton industry of the world: but foreign countries, besides taking 
half the raw cotton sent to the market, received large quantities of cotton 
“s from this country ; and in Asia and Africa cotton was still largely spun 

hand. Hence the world’s cotton industry might be reckoned at 
120,000,000/.; which would be to every man, woman, and child on the face 
peg earth, equal to about 2s. }d., or 14 yards each per annum of excellent 
ico, 
Mr. Bright's speech came at the close of the routine business of the 


meeting. The Chairman had said that the whole cotton industry of the | 


country amounted to 54,000,0007.; and Mr. Bright had been struck with 
the fact that it came to just the amount of the ordinary taxes. Taking 
half of that sum as the value of the labour bestowed on the cotton indus- 


try, it follows that it requires double the number of persons employed in | 


the cotton trade to provide for the ordinary taxation. But this year it 
will require three times that labour to produce the amount expended by 
the Government ; and that man must be blind who does not see that this 
absorption of the products of industry tends to create a vast amount of 
suffering and pauperism. Look at the condition of the food-market. In 
December 1854, after a most abundant harvest, the price of wheat 
(73s. 1d.) is higher than the price of wheat in December 1853 (72s, 2d.) 
after the most deficient harvest we have had since 1817. The exports of 
wheat from Russia in 1853 were 6,000,000 quarters; and it is not sur- 
prising that the stoppage of this supply should produce the present high 
range of prices. If the harvest of 1854 had been no better than that of 
1853, with the supplies from Russia stopped, it would have been impos- 
sible to preserve the peace of the country. At the present rate of con- 


sumption, 30,000,000 quarters annually, our expenditure is 105,000,000/. | 


for wheat. But had the imports been free, the price would have been 
50s. instead of 70s. a quarter, and the expenditure 75,000,0002, or a 
difference of 30,000,000/. in the cost of wheat. The extra expenditure 
comes to 5/. per annum for every family ; there are 6,000,000 families 
who live in houses of above 5/. yearly rent ; that gives 30,000,000/. as the 
extra sum they pay for food. But this is not all—there is 20,000,0007 
of extra expenditure on the part of the Government; giving a tribute of 
50,000,000/. to “ an idea of supposed benefit and gain of some kind,” 
which it is doubtful whether we shall get. That 50,000,0002. is with- 
drawn from capital; uncertainty prevails in the minds of capitalists ; 
there are loans in France, in Austria, in Prussia ; Russia is raising money 
in some way; and we are balancing between a loan and extra taxation. 
To this prodigious expenditure on every side he traced the crash in the 
United States; the suffering of trade at home; cotton manufacturing 
carried on at a loss; fierce competition on all sides; a large increase of 
expenditure for paupers—in one union from 400/. to 700/.—in some Lon- 
don unions an absolutely frightful increase ; beggars now where there 
were none three years ago. 

“If you have the supplies of food in this country for any long period at 
70s. per quarter, it is not in changes of Cabinets and Prime Ministers—it is 
not in dreams of glory in foreign wars—it is not in any contrivances of hu- 
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has done wisely in sending a statesman of the character, the ante- | man statesmanship or human imposture that that population can be pre- 


vented from sinking deeper and deeper into suffering, and if into suffering 
then into discontent, and if into discontent then at length into insubordi- 
nation. My solemn belief is, that if these 6,000,000 quarters of corn are to 
be, by the effects of our foreign policy, kept out of this country, before two 


Mr. Herbert was assailed by | years are over you will shoot your own fellow citizens in your own streets, 


. . « » Lam persuaded that we are standing on the threshold of difficulties 
such as many of those who are now loudest in favour of the causes that are 
bringing those difficulties upon us little apprehend ; and when those diffi- 
culties come, in all probability they will be just as terrified as I have seen 
; Some of them on former occasions when these disasters have overtaken the 
country. These facts only need to be put before the intelligent people of 
| this district to bring them seriously to consider the future—not the distant 
but the almost immediate future ; because, now, don’t we perceive every 
| week that there is a closer grip upon the means of life, and that a branch of 
business that was not very much injured last week is less strong this week, 
| becomes feeble next, and in a month or two sinks down into that state of 
lassitude and depression which has overtaken so many other branches 
of trade? I could point out towns—the towns of Kidderminster, and of 
| Bradford, and many others in the country—in which business is in a state 
which has not been paralleled for very many years; and I see no reason in 
| the world why that state of things should not gradually creep on until it 
| presses with extreme severity upon every branch of trade, upon all those 
persons whose capital is not superabundant for everything they have to do, and 
especially upon all that class of workmen who are those soonest discharged— 
soonest plunged into suffering and ruin from any disasters of this kind, All 
I ask is this, that we should endeavour to introduce to the minds of all with 
whom we come in contact a sense of the vast evils which are treading close 
upon us—for their very footsteps you may hear now, if you will only hearken ; 
and that we should, whenever there be any i sapeaap put no obstacle in 
the course of any Minister who shall endeavour by any rational and moderate 
policy to put an end to what, I believe, is about to be, if not soon ended, one 
of the most disastrous conditions we have seen in this country during our 
lifetime.” 


| 


| A crowded meeting, to consider the “ deplorable and wretched state of 
| the army in the Crimea,” and the causes thereof, was held at Derby on 
Saturday ; Mr. Councillor Etches in the chair, The chairman advised 
the Queen to enlarge the circle from which she chooses her Ministers. 
“ Why should not a man like the Right Honourable Edward Strutt be 
called to office? Then, again, they had been hunting about for a Minis- 
ter of War: why not have Sir De Lacy Evans?” The army must no 
longer be the plaything of the aristocracy; succour must be instantly 
sent to it, Sebastopol taken, and the power of Russia checked in the 
Black Sea. The other speakers, including some working men, denounced 
the Government for cruelty to the army, and demanded inquiry with a 
view to the punishment of the guilty. The resolutions adopted also 
called for inquiry ; for reorganization of the military departments, under 
one ruling head ; for an abolition of the sale of commissions ; the dismis- 
sal of men of an obsolete age and an obsolete practice, and the appoint- 
ment of men whose genius and mechanical science have added to our 
power and commercial greatness. A petition to Parliament, embodying 
those demands, was unanimously adopted. 

In his speech in reply to the congratulatory address presented to him 
last week by the Corporation of Northampton, the Earl of Cardigan said 
that had he remained in the Crimea he could not have been usefully em- 
ployed, as there was so little remaining for him to command. 

* This is unfortunately the case ; for, in addition to other special reasons 
for losses incurred, hundreds of cavalry-horses died through the Commissa- 
riat failing to provide provisions or forage for them. Before I left the army, 
which was early in December, the horses of the brigade which I had the 
honour to command had been eighteen days without hay, and but a very 
small portion of barley had been given them to keep them alive. (Cries of 
“ Shame, shame!’’) The consequence was, that the horses died daily in 
great numbers in the lines. Then there was another strong reason for the 
great diminution of the numbers of the brigade which I commanded—I mean 
that charge at Balaklava.” 

In future, Lord Cardigan, as Inspector-General of Cavalry, will be in- 
trusted with the preparation of all the cavalry recruits for the army. 


The severity of the weather having stopped out-door building operations 
and traffic on canals, while the Easterly winds have kept back ships from 
the port, no fewer than 15,000 able-bodied men have been thrown out of 
work at Liverpool. 

The return of the frost has caused an increase in the pressure of Irish 
pauperism at Birmingham. So numerous have the applications been that 
the ordinary officers, though assisted by the Guardians, have been unable to 
get through the work, and it has been necessary to employ supernumeraries. 
| An old man unknown has perished in the snow on Glossop Moors, on bis 
way to Sheffield. 

Three deaths are reported from the breaking of ice. Mr. Mounsey, a 
young gentleman, has been drowned in Derwent Lake, the ice having broken 
| while he was skating. Two boys employed in Mr. Scott’s stables, Whitewall 

House, have perished in Welham fish-pond : one.disappeared in the water ; 

the second, a dear companion, was drowned in attempting to rescue his friend. 
| Salmon, a labourer of Stoke, near Rochester, perished from the cold dur- 
| ing a snow-storm last week. He had been drinking; he went to buy some 
coals, and failed to regain his home: his body was found next morning. 


Dr. Tristram Whitter, a gentleman who had retired from the medical pro- 
fession, died lately at Bath through the error or negligence of a druggist’s 
assistant. A medical man had prescribed a composing draught for Dr. 
Whitter; one of the ingredients was “six drops of solution of the acetate 
of morphine’’; Robert Gane, the young man who made up the medicine, 
put in six grains of the acetate of morphine—that is, an ingredient ten 
times as strong as that prescribed. Dr. Whitter was found next morning in 
a state of coma, and he never rallied. A Coroner's Jury have returned a 
verdict of ‘* Manslaughter’ against Robert Gane. 

Two boilermakers and two colliers have perished by a boiler-explosion at 
a colliery in Darlaston. While one boiler was under repair, a second one 
burst. The cause is not ascertained. 

Mormonism still finds fresh converts in South Wales. In the spring 
there will be a large emigration of colliers and miners from the hills to 
Great Salt Lake State; and some people of more substance will accompany 
a. It is said that the doctrine of polygamy finds great favour with the 
| colliers. 


IRELAND. 
Three Irish Peerages are now extinct. Lord Palmerston therefore has 
the power of creating a new one. Mr. Ilenry Herbert, Member for 
Kerry, is spoken of as likely to be the person selected for the honour, 
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A Limerick paper states that Mr. Monsell has tendered his resignatiou 
as Secretary to the Ordnance; giving as a reason, that Mr. Monsell 
found, “he could not consistently with his principles and opinions, and 
with what is due to his country, hold office under an Administration from 
which, to say the least, immeasurably less is to be expected by the Catho- 
lics of the empire than from the late Government.” ‘he Globe is 
“ authorized” to say that this statement is “erroneous” ; and that Mr. 
Monsell only carries out an intention expressed in December, and retires 
“ solely from private and personal reasons.’’ ] 

A deputation of the inhabitants of Enniskillen, with the Earl of Ennis- 
killen at their head, have presented an address to Major Maude on the 
occasion of his return home from the Crimea. 
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A case of peculiar and painful interest has been for some time before the 
Dublin Court of Chancery, under the head of “ Handcock versus Delacour 
otherwise De Burgh.” It arose upon a petition filed by John Stratford 
Handcock, the heir-at-law of the late Miss Honoria Handcock, pores that 
certain charges created by the will of Josephine Handcock might not affect 
the Canentrilla estates; that a deed executed by Honoria Handcock in 1851 
might be declared fraudulent and void; that an account might be taken of 
the sums which might be justly charged against Mrs. Catherine Josephine 
Handcock, and that certain judgments obtained by her against Honoria 
Handcock might be set aside as fraudulent and void. The story pertaining 
to the suit was told by the Attorney-General in opening the case for the 
petitioner, on the 24th January. In 1824, Mr. William Handcock, then just 
of age, and the possessor of 4000/. a year, married, against the consent of his 
relations, Miss Catherine Josephine Kelly, an ambitious beauty, who, with 
the assistance of the Marquis of Clanricarde, formed and executed the de- 
sign of marrying Mr. Hamdcock. By the marriage-settlements, the estates 
were limited to the use of Mr. Handcock for life, with remainder to provide 
a jointure of 700/. a year to his wife, with remainder to the issue of the 
marriage. The issue were Josephine, Anne Mary, and Honoria. After the 
year 1828 there was no issue. In July 1840, Mr. Handcock, under the im- 
pression that an improper intimacy existed between his wife and Lord Clan- 
ricarde, separated from his wife and went abroad. Although this charge was 
distinetly put forward, Lord Clanricarde, in two affidavits he had made, 
carefully passed it by altogether; and from the affidavits he would seem to 
know next to nothing of this family. Lord Clanricarde seemed, indeed, to 
have some particular reason for not wishing to have been within the four 
seas in the latter part of 1840. He said it was impossible that he could have 
seen Mrs. Handcock throughout the year 1840, because he spent that winter 
in Russia: he might have done so, but the written documents placed it be- 

ond a doubt that Mrs. Handcock was his guest at Portumna Castle 
in October 1840. ‘‘Some time in 1841 an infant appeared in the world ; 
but nobody could tell where he was born, or who was his father.”” That 
infant was John Delacour, the minor respondent in this case. Lord 
Clanricarde was very precise on this point, and said he could state 
nothing as to the birth or parentage of John Delacour, and that Mrs. 
Handcock never stated or intimated to him who were the parents of John 
Dalacour,—“ perhaps the lady thought it quite unnecessary to give the 
noble Marquis any information on that point.” Mrs. Handcock and Lord 
Clanricarde appeared in France, where Mr. Handcock was living under the 
name of Captain Browne. In 1843 Mr. Handcock returned to England ; 
avd was found dying, in Michael’s Road, Brompton, in charge of “a spy of 
Mrs. Handeock’s.”’ There Mr. Handcock was attended by Dr. Paris, Lord 
Clanricarde’s physician, and the Reverend Mr. Irons, Lord Clanricarde 
swore that he had brought Mrs. Handcock and Josephine, her eldest 
daughter, to the deathbed of the dying man; which led to a reconciliation 
between the husband and wife, and created a friendly feeling in the father 
for his daughters. Mr. Handcock had made a will in favour of his brother ; 
but he was induced to make a new will, appointing the wife whom he had 
discarded the guardian of his daughters. r. Paris, pledged to keep secret 
the place of Mr. Handcock’s abode, could not resist the appeal of his brother to 
see him; but the brother did not arrive until Mr. Handcock was dead. In 1843, 
Lord Clanricarde was appointed by the Court guardian of the fortune of the | 
Misses Handcock, although they had many relations of station and respecta- 
bility. He made Mrs. Handcock an allowance of 1500/. a year for their sup- 
port; and gave her the house at Canentrilla, rent-free, asa residence, and 600/. 
to furnish it. Here Mrs. Handcock lived in the greatest penury ; stinting her 
daughters in money, in clothes, in food—* seoter cruelty was never exer- 
cised by gaoler in the worst of times than this unnatural mother displayed | 
towards her daughters.” John Delacour, on the contrary, the “adopted” 
son of Mrs. Handcock, was indulged in every wish, and the girls were | 
forced to do menial services for him. In 1846 and 1847 Josephine and 
Anne Mary came of age, and executed disentailing deeds; the grantee being 
Lord Clanricarde. In 1849 Anne Marv died ; and the estates vesting in 
Josephine and Honoria, they executed disentailing deeds to Lord Clanricarde. 
In 1851 Josephine made a will, drawn by Lord Clanricarde, bequeathing 
10,0007. to her mother in the event of her sister’s marrying, but giving the 
whole estates to her mother if Honoria should die without issue. Josephine 
died shortly afterwards. It was proved, that during the residence of the 
mother | her daughters in England, she treated them with the utmost 
harshness; that she told one lodginghouse-keeper that John Delacour was | 
the child of one of her daughters by a French gentleman of position ; that | 
Mrs. Handcock used to be visited by a gentlema nealled ‘‘Clan,’’ and that | 
he use to let himself into the house sometimes with a latch-key. The boy | 
Delacour used to strike Honoria; and was heard to say to her, in the pre- 
sence of her mother, “*I wish you were dead.”’ It was also shown that | 
Mrs. Handcock drank brandy to excess; and one of the opposing counsel 
urged her drunken habits in extenuation of her cruelty. In 1853 Mrs. 
Handeock died: notwithstanding her affectation of poverty, she died worth 
20,0007. ; and she bequeathed all her property to the boy except 60/. as a 
legacy to her daughter. In December of the same year Honoria died, intes- 
tate. Her solicitor wrote to the heir-at-law to come and take possession ; | 
but he afterwards learned that the deeds bore a different construction. And 
from whom did he learn this?—From Mr. Robert Power, the agent and | 
attorney of Lord Clanricarde. 

Thus far the Attorney-General. Two witnesses spoke to the cruelty with | 
which Honoria had been treated by her mother, and the disgusting way in 
which she spoke of her, Mr. Sergeant O'Brien was proceeding to address | 
the Court on behalf of the executors, to make out that the allegations against | 
Lord Clanricarde were unproved, and that no constraint had been put upon 
Josephine, when the Lord Chancellor said—*t For whom do you appear?” 
Sergeant O’ Brien—* For the executors under the will of Josephine.” The | 
Lord Chancellor—“ It does appear to me to be the oddest thing in the world 
why you should take such trouble on yourself to defend this case, when it 
has been placed by the Court in the hands of a solicitor who is instructed to 
defeud the minor's rights. What is the meaning of this great energetic action 
on the part of simple trustees, who have no more interest in the matter than 
I have, I cannot understand. It does strike me that it is very suspicious to 
see such energy displayed, for what sinister or indirect purposes I cannot 
tell.” Mr. Sergeant O’Brien continued; asserting that Lord Clanricarde 
had sugested the insertion of a revocation-clause in a veed executed by 
Honoria, but that she declined; that the girls were well treated, for had they 
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not daily instruction in Italian and French? and were they not visited b 
Lord Dunkellin, Lord Mountcharles, and others? and that the inventor 
their stock of clothes showed the charge to have been a misrepresentat} = 
But he declined to attempt to justify Mrs. Handcock’s unnatural conduct in 
saying that John Delacour was the son of one of her daughters. He admitted 
that the mother was anxious to get as much as possible for her child ; but that 
did not nullify the deed. : i 


The Solicitor-General, in his reply, gave a description of the death of 
Mr. Handcock, and illustrated it from a diary kept by Miss Handcock 
“What did Miss Handcock say in her diary? Did she say that Lord 


Clanricarde came there merely to make peace between the members of the 
family? No, she did not. Here were her words describing her father’ 
state—‘ He became calmer, seemed to sleep for a few moments. He ; 
the hall-door bell. He inquired anxiously who it was. I went to the head 
of the stairs. It was Lord C——. I told him that papa was dying, ff, 
gave him some wine. It revived him. It kept him alive for several hours 
He recovered for some minutes. He slept with his eyes open. He awoke. 
and Lord C—— spoke about the guardianship of his children. Lord C__’ 
Dr. Paris, S——, and I retired to the sitting-room. I knelt down and prayed 
alone. The clergyman was about three-quarters of an hour with papa, per. 
haps an hour. He came into the room where we were; and he spoke ing 
very low tone to Lord C——, who took him out, and they disappeared in his 
carriage.’ The man who was just expiring—the man who was sleeping with 
his eyes open—the man who was wandering from instant to instant—a codo. 
cil was put to his will, giving to Mrs. Handcock what she considered of the 
greatest importance—that for which she struggled to the last moment of her 
husband's existence—that which Lord Clanricarde assisted her to obtain— 
that which had enabled him to divert from its natural and legitimate chan. 
nel this vast estate up to the present moment, with a view of bestowing it 
on one with whose birth and parentage Lord Clanricarde said he was not ac- 
quainted, but who, no man who heard the evidence could hesitate to believe 
was the child of that same noble Marquis !”’ . 

Mr. Martley, on behalf of the executors of Mrs. Handcock, contended 
that Miss Handcock perfectly understood what she was about in execut- 
ing the deeds, and was perfectly satisfied that the estate should go to the 
minor Delacour. 

The arguments on both sides occupied several days. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, however, was not called upon to deliver judgment; for the parties 
agreed to a compromise, on the following terms. The petitioner Hand- 
cock, the heir-at-law, is to get the estates, on the condition that 
he shall pay to the resp Del the sum of 20,000/. on his 
attaining full age, and in the mean time pay 4 per cent on the 
amount. The respondent is now nearly fourteen years of age; and in the 
event of his dying before he reaches twenty-one, the petitioner will not 
have to pay the 20,000/., but will have the estates free of any charge created 
in this matter save the payment of the interest. It is also agreed that the 
deeds and the will upon which the respondent founded his claim shall be 
cancelled. The respondent being a minor and a ward of the Court, the 
sanction of the Lord Chancellor was necessary for the carrying out of the 
agreement; and on Monday the Attorney-General stated in court the terms 
of the compromise, and prayed his Lords ~t sanction. The Lord Chancel- 
lor said, that having heard the terms stated, he had no hesitation in saying 
that he thought the arrangement was for the benefit of the minor. As- 
suming that there was no other question before the court in the matter, he 
was of opinion that it would be for the benefit of the minor to have the com- 
promise carried into effect. The Attorney-General said, there was no other 
question before the Court in the case. 

The Lord Chancellor—“ My decision would be more unfavourable to the 
minor than the terms proposed. Supposing my opinion be unaffected by 
anything that may occur, I think the compromise is one that it will be for 
the benefit of the minor to carry into effect.” The decree in both cases was 
accordingly taken. 


} 
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There was a very heavy snow-storm on the 9th, impeding or totally stop- 
ping railway traffic for a time, while the weather at sea was so bad that 
steamers were unable to cross the Channel. A dreadful disaster occurred at 
Lambay, in the wreck of the Will-o’-the-Wisp, a screw-steamer employed 
to convey coals from England for the use of an Irish railway. She struck 
on Burren Rock, and not a soul on board escaped: unfortunately, she had 
a number of seafaring men as passengers, and the total number lost is esti- 
mated at twenty-five or twenty-six. 


SCOTLAND. 
By the death of Mr. William Forbes of Callendar, on the 10th instant, 
a vacancy occurs in the representation of Stirlingshire, for which he had 
been many years the Member. 








Foreign and Calonial. 


France.—The presence of the Prussian envoy, M. de Wedel, at Paris 
has given rise to much speculation. The most seemingly authentic state- 
ments say that he was received with a cold politeness, and that the French 
Government manifested no eagerness to close with his overtures. The 
object of his mission was to bring about the restoration of Prussia to that 
position in the councils of the Allies which she has forfeited ; and to effect 
this purpose, it is said, M. de Wedel was empowered to state that his 
master would enter into a treaty with France and England similar to the 
treaty concluded between the Western Powers and Austria, and would 

lace a Prussian corps d’armée on her Eastern frontier, provided the 

Vestern Powers would undertake that their troops should not enter Ger- 
many, and that Poland should not be reconstituted by revolutionary 
means. It would seem that the stories respecting the success of the Prus- 
sian Minister, current in some quarters at Paris, are incorrect; and that 
Prussia, in her relations with the Western Powers, occupies her old un- 
satisfactory position. ; 

As a specimen of the stories afloat, we may take this anecdote, furnished 
by the Paris correspondent of the Daily News— 

“On the occasion of the Emperor’s first interview with M. Wedel, he asked 
the Prussian envoy plainly, whether his Government would allow a French 
army to march against Russia across the Prussian territory. M. Wedel re- 
plied, that he had no sufficient instructions to answer such a question, but he 
thought he might safely say that the King of Prussia would not allow it. 
The Emperor rejoined, that in that case his army would pass without per- 
mission. M. Wedel retired from the guesenee-chansier pale and disconcerted. 

It is confidently stated in correspondence from Paris, that the Em- 
peror announced to a Council of Ministers that he intends to go bim- 
self to the Crimea; that the Ministers endeavoured to dissuade him from 
so doing; that this announcement was the principal topic at a recent 
diplomatic dinner given by M. Drouyn de Lhuys; and that the Emperor 
has not yet intimated that he has abandoned the sch His object in 
going is stated to be that he might put an end to differences known to 
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exist among the French Generals. In the eyent of his absence, his uncle 
Jerome would be Regent. 

Germany.—The armament of the federal contingents is advancing ; and 
it has received the sanction of the Diet. At its sitting on the 8th instant, 
the Diet adopted the measures proposed by the united Military Com- 
mittees, in this form— 

« That the Diet should adopt a resolution to the effect that the Govern- 
ments be invited to place the principal contingents, as fixed by the revised 
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proaches must give us possession of the Southern ridge of the town very 
speedily.” 

The French works have been pushed to within 65 métres of the out- 
ermost Russian line; and although not so solidly constructed as the Pri- 


| tish works, yet they are well made, and the defects in the slighter erec- 


military constitution of the Confederation, on a war footing ; so that it may | 


be equipped, armed, and ready to take the field, according to article 36 of 
the revised constitution, within the period of a fortnight. In order to attain 
this end, the Military Commission points out the following among the mea- 
sures to be taken—1. To fill up the ranks of the troops that are to be placed 
on a war footing. 2. To purchase all the horses necessary for the purpose 
aforesaid, in order to have them trained and accustomed to service. 3. To 
purchase stores and supplies, and all such other things as it might be difficult 
to procure at the moment of need. 4. To make all the necessary prepara- 
tions for the establishment of the administrative, sanitary, and other ser- 
vices which are not organized in time of peace. 5. To come to an under- 
standing with regard to the command and the common and respective 

itions of the mixed corps d’armée. 6. To invite the Governments to give 


notice of the execution of the said measures within the shortest period 


ible, but at the latest within a fortnight.” 

It seems undoubted that Prussia is engaged in efforts to bring the minor 
courts over to her views; and envoys of all kinds flit about from state to 
state on their little special missions. It is also affirmed that the King of 
Prussia has been in direct communication with the Kings of Denmark 
and Sweden, for the purpose of securing their support. Prince Ester- 
hazy, the Austrian Minister at Berlin, caused some alarm by paying a 
flying visit to Vienna. This week he returned to Berlin. 

The Daily News correspondent at Vienna professes to give the leading 
features of the military convention concluded between France and Aus- 
tria, by Field-Marshal von Hess and General de Letang. “ France un- 
dertakes to send an army, fixed for the present at 80,000 men, to Austria, 
to cover the rear and flank of the latter’s army of operation in Galicia. 
The army will march in two columns of 40,000 men each, and by dif- 
ferent routes. The first will proceed through Switzerland and the Tyrol, 
the second through Piedmont and Lombardy. The two corps will meet 
and join their forces in Bohemia and Moravia. An Austrian General and 
a Civil Commissioner will be attached to the head-quarters of the French 
Commander-in-chief, in the same way as General Letang is attached to 
Field-Marshal Hess, whose head-quarters are at Vienna.” 


Rvuss1a.—The Emperor of Russia has issued an ukase ordering an in- 
stant arming of the whole population throughout the empire. 

It has been mentioned that orders have been issued for the withdrawal 
of Russian troops from the Austrian frontier; but it would appear that 
this report had arisen in consequence of one of those changes which so 
frequently occur in the positions of the Russian troops. If we may be- 
lieve the accounts from Cracow, Poland has been converted almost into 
an intrenched camp; for the chief rivers have been lined with earth- 
works; the fortresses have been most carefully strengthened; and the 
whole so arranged as to present the greatest difficulties to an invading 


force. 

A letter, dated St. Petersburg, the 3d instant, and published by the Con- 
stitutionnel, purports to give information regarding the feelings prevalent 
in the Cabinet of the Emperor— 

“It is reported that, on the arrival of the despatch from Vienna announ- 


tions of the first bombardment, as well as the defects in the magazines—- 
so disastrous on the 17th October—have been remedied. 

“Tt is stated that the new French batteries will open fire with — guns, 
which will be more than twice as many as they had on the 17th of October. 
The guns of the Russian batteries inside the Flagstaff Fort are not plainly 
discernible, but the French have counted, on two or three occasions, when 
the enemy opened a general fire, about 200 bouches 4 feu, including the 
newly-erected batteries by the Quarantine Foit. . . . . Many of their guns 
are as yet masked, but nearly all of them are in position, and each gun will 
be provided with 250 rounds of ammunition. The Russians have discovered 
some of the guns, and their fire has been particularly directed upon th 
pieces; but they have done little damage... . . Our own batteries are in 
very good order, and are ready for the reception of the — pieces of artillery ; 
which can be put into them in three nights. Tomorrow night [29th] our 
troops begin to arm one attack. Tonight the working parties will begin to 
place the guns in position in the other attack; and we have a fine battery 
ready to open on the steamer which is anchored towards the head of the 
creek near Inkerman, and which has caused us so much annoyance by her 
shell, .... If all goes well, the Allies will be able to reopen fire with 
about — guns and mortars, each with ammunition for forty-eight hours’ 
sharp firing. Itis to be feared there will be great difficulty in subduing the 
fire of Malakoff and of the Inkerman batteries, but the effort must be made, 
and, if it fails, there only remains what we had in much greater efficiency 
and force last November—the bayonet—to do the work.” 

The latest information indicates a better state of things in the camp 
itself. The warm clothing continued to be issued; a special officer had 
been intrusted with the transport of the huts, some of which had reached 
“the front,” and a special officer had been placed in charge of the trans- 


| port-mules ; the rations were distributed with greater regularity ; and on 


cing that an Austrian General had been sent to Paris on a military mission, | 


the Emperor Nicholas was engaged in a conference with the Minister of War 
and Prince Paskiewitch. The Emperor ordered the aide-de-camp who 
brought the despatch to read it te him—a course not generally pursued ; 
and, feeling surprised at the impression produced by it on the Minister of 
War, he said emphatically, ‘ Is that all? There is nothing changed in the 
state of affuirs.’ This is not the first time it has been remarked that the 
Emperor affects the most complete impassibility even on receiving news of 
the most important character. I can assure you that at Gatschina the Court 


the whole, aided by fine weather, the men showed more cheerfulness and 
a better state of health, although the high mortality and sickness still 
continued. Lord Raglan is now described as riding through the camp 
or down to Balaklava every day. 
[From the Supplement to the London Gazette of Friday, February 9.]} 
Lord Raglan to the Duke of Newcastle. 
** Before Sebastopol, Jan. 27, 1855. 

“My Lord Duke—I have the satisfaction to acquaint your Grace that the 
weather continues fine. There are severe frosts at night ; but the sun shines 
brightly through the day, and there is an absence of wind, which, whilst it 
continued, added considerably to the sufferings of the troops. 

‘* Every exertion is making, by public transport and individually, in getting 
huts up; but this is a most difficult operation, and the ground is still so rot- 
ten that it is a most arduous labour to pass along it. 

“The extremely confined space of Bulaklava, and the vast accumulation 
of stores, has obliged me to erect huts at some distance outside the town for 
their reception. 

“T enclose the list of casualties to the 25th instant inclusive. 


“T have, &c., RaGiayn.” 





Return of Casualties from 22d to 25th January. 

Scots Fusilier Guards—2 rank and file wounded. Ist Regiment of Foot—1 rank 
and file wounded. 17th Regiment—1 rank and file wounded. 28th Regiment—3 
rank and file wounded. 30th Regiment—1 rank and file wounded. 38th Regiment 
—3 rank and file wounded. 44th Regiment—1 rank and file wounded. Ist Battalion 
Rifle Brigade—2 rank and file wounded. ‘otal—14 rank and file wounded. 

Sir Edmund Lyons to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
. * Agamemnon, off Sebastopol, Jan. 27, 1855. 

“ Sir—I have the honour to report, for the information of the Lords Com- 


| missioners of the Admiralty, that since my last general letter of the 23d in- 


is convinced that the attitude of Austria towards Russia is less the result of | 


necessity than the consequence of the warlike sentiments which animate the 
young Emperor Francis Joseph. The Government continues to do all it can 
to render the war popular.” 

The writer also forwards a copy of a letter from the Czar “to our 
well-beloved community of Riga,’ thanking them for the “gift” of 
50,000 roubles towards the expenses of the war. 

The Minister of the Interior had just issued two decrees which are not 
without importance : the first is for the’ improvement of the navigation 
of the Wolga from Astrakan to the Caspian Sea; and the second forms a 
new joint-stock company, under the name of the Golden Fleece, for work- 
ing the gold mines of Siberia. 

Tue Cximea.—The intelligence by letter reaches down to the 3d 
February; by telegraph through St. Petersburg to the 6th February ; 
up to which date nothing important had occurred, In addition to these 
sources of information, we have despatches from Lord Raglan and Sir 
Edmund Lyons. 

The military operations had been entirely confined to the usual sorties. 
On the 27th, January the Russians assailed the French in the trenches ; 
the fire of musketry never ceased through the night. The French, as 
usual, drove back the Russians, and followed them in their retreat, and 
are said to have entered the first Russian parallel with the enemy. 

The special correspondent of the Zimes reports the result of a - sur- 
vey of Sebastopol and the lines of the besiegers from a mound in advance 
and on the left of the French picket-house. He found the aspect of Se- 
bastopol itself little changed; but its suburbs were in ruins, and the 
streets blocked up by masses of rubbish. The only perceptible change in 
the works of the enemy is that they have been thrown further back, and 
that, in some places—as behind the ruined Flagstaff Fort, and the shat- 
tered round tower of Malakoff—they have thrown up works of a charac- 
ter still more formidable than those to which we were at first opposed. 
These works are most admirably constructed and highly finished. ‘ One 
line of battery is neatly revetted with tin boxes, supposed to be empty 

wder-cases. This is the mere wantonness and surplusage of abundant 

bour. Behind this work I could see about 2000 soldiers and workmen 
labouring with the greatest zeal at a new line of batteries, and labour- 
ing undisturbedly.” “The Redan and Garden Battery, our old enemies, 
were silent. The houses near them, as well as those in front of the right 
attack and in the rear of the Malakoff Tower, are in ruins. The part of 
the city beyond them seems untouched.” But, this writer adds, “ our 
fire has undoubtedly done much damage; and steady, uninterrupted ap- 





stant (No. 60) the weather has been particularly fine. The health of the 
Army has been much benefited by the change. A good deal of progress has 
been made in butting the troops, and distributing the clothing which has 
been so liberally sent out from England ; so that the men express themselyes 
as being comfortable. 

“The health of the Fleet and of the Naval Brigade is excellent. ‘The 
men are well supplied with fresh meat and vegetables, and also with oran,es 
sent from Malta by Rear-Admiral Stewart. 

**The fire from the batteries of the Allies has increased during the last 
week, and that of the enemy has not slackened, New guns have becn 
mounted in our batteries during the last four days. 

“On the 24th instant I passed the day at Balaklava to superintend the 
service going on there, and to make inquiries and examine into matters con- 
nected with the duties of the port and the transport service. I met Lord Rag- 
lan there, by appointment; ard we made some arrangements which wil), | 
trust, have a beneficial effect. 

EF. C, Lyons, 


“TI have, &c. 
* Rear-Admiral and Commander-in-chiet.”’ 

The Medical Department.—“ A circumstance occurred in Balaklava today 
which I will state for the calm consideration of the public at home, without 
one single word ofcomment. The Charity, an iron screw-steamer, is at pre- 
sent in harbour for the reception of sick British soldiers, who are under the 
charge of a British medical officer. That officer went on shore today, and 
made an application to the officer in charge of the Government stoves, for 
two or three to put on board the ship to warm the men. ‘ Three of my men,’ 
said he, ‘ died last night from choleraic symptoms, brought on in their pre- 
sent state from the extreme cold of the ship, and I fear more will foilow 
them from the same cause.’ ‘Oh!’ said the guardian of the stoves, * you 
must make your requisition in due form, send it up to head-quarters, and get 
it signed properly, and returned; and then I will let you have the stoves.’ 
‘But my men may die meantime.’ ‘I can’t help that; I must have the re- 
quisition.’ ‘It is my firm belief that there are men now in a dangerous 
state whom another night will certainly kill.’ ‘I really can do nothing; I 
must have a requisition properly signed before I can give one of these stoves 
away.’ ‘For God's sake, then, lend me some; I'll be responsible for their 
safety.’ ‘I really can do nothing of the kind.’ ‘ But, consider, this requisi- 
tion will take time to be filled up and signed, and meantime these poor iel- 
lows will go.’ ‘I cannot help that.’ ‘I'll be responsible for anything you 
do.’ ‘Oh, no, that can’t be done!’ ‘ Will a requisition signed by the 
P. M. 0. of this place be of any use?’ ‘No.’ * Will it answer if he takes 
on himself the responsibility?’ ‘Certainly not.’ The surgeon weut oil in 
sorrow and disgust. Such are the ‘rules’ of the service in the hands of in- 
capable and callous men. ' 

** But here is aspecial fact for Dr. Smith, the head of the British Army Medical 
Department. A surgeon of a regiment stationed on the cliffs above Balaklava, 
who has about 40 sick out of 200 men, has been applying to the authorities 
in the town for the last three weeks for medicines, all simple and essential, 
and cannot get one of them. The list he sent in was returned with the ob- 
servation, ‘We have none of these medicines in store.’ Today this poor 
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surgeon, too, came down with his last appeal: ‘Do, I beg of you, give me | the appearance of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, now an infir Semmuaiae, 
any medicine you have for diarrhoa.’ * We havn't any.’ ‘ Aaything you unable himeelf to speak, chesined seemieaien for his oe tree 
may have I'll take.’ ‘ We havn't any.’ ‘ Have you any medicine for fever | an address to the meeting: for himself and his three sons he tet 
a. ——— you ee a aoe Save I'll take.’ ‘ We havn't | 7500 rupees to the fund. The speeches showed an intelligent agpeadee 
i e od many cases of rheumatism among my men: can you | ,; an a . 
let me have any ediindaes or them?’ ‘ We havn't any.’ Thus, for tien, tion of the state of affairs is tho East, and wore fall of loyalty to the 
rheumatism, and diarrhwa, the most prevalent complaints of the army, there Queen and to Great Britain. According to the latest accounts, the sub. 
were no specifics whatever ; and the surgeon returned up the hill-side with | 8°TPtlons to the fund in Calcutta amounted to 70,000, in Madras to 
the bitter reflection that he could give no aid to the unfortunate men under | 39,000, and in Bombay to nearly 65,000 rupees: these being only the 
his care. Can any one of the facts I have stated be denied? Certainly not | amounts subscribed at the several presidencies; the contribution from 
by any one who regards the truth, and who is not a shameless utterer of | the Mofussil will doubtless swell the number materially. 
falsehoods.” — Times Correspondent, Jan. 25. The Burmese Envoy, it seems, reserved his startling proposal for the 
The Sixty-third.—“ The Sixty-third Regiment—or, rather, the remains | complete restitution of the conquered provinces until his audience of 
of it—marched on the 21st to Balaklava, there to embark either for Scutari | leave. Lord Dalhousie, although taken by surprise, did not permit his 
or Malta. It left the Fourth Division 30 strong; every officer, regimental astonishment to be seen, but desired the Commissioner, Major Phayre, to 
staff, and all hands included, (scarcely a sufficient escort for the colours,) | reply to this effect, in their own language—“ Tell them, that as long as 


[Saturday, 











ter landing in the Crimea about 970 strong, and having since received a | the sun shines in the heavens the British flag shall wave over those pos- 


draught of 30 men. There was one sergeant only to represent the grenadier | 


company remaining out of 120. The returns show 400 men in hospital at 
Seutari.” — Times, Military Intelligence. 
Provisions for the Enemy.—* Just as I write, a vast number of covered 


eighty, but they are still arriving. This will prolong the resistance. How 


strange, that we cannot get waggons along in the same manner, or keep our | , . - 
Piers | which was theatrically consumed by fire, while the reverend lecturer read 


cattle alive to convey our clothing and provisions to our suffering so 
on the heights over Sebastopol, only eight miles off. ‘These Russians must 
have come from Simpheropol, thirty miles off.’—Letter from the Fleet, 


‘ 


Jan, 23, 


Iraty.—As our readers are aware, the treaty of alliance between the | 


Western Powers and Sardinia was adopted by the Legislative Chamber 


on the Sth instant. he majority in its favour was 101 to 60. The par- | 


ticulars of that debate have been meagrely supplied, with the exception 
of the speech of Count Cavour, who gave a history of the treaty. It 
appears that in November, the British Government sent instructions to 
Mr. Hudson directing him to ask the Sardinian Government whether it 
would place a body of troops at the disposal of the British Government. 
These instructions miscarried, and did not reach Turin until the 12th 
December, At that time, however, despatches had arrived from the 
French and English Governments, inviting Sardinia to join the alliance. 
The Government replied, that it never would have consented to place a 
body of troops at the disposal of England, but that it was inclined to 
treat for adhering to the treaty of April. This led to the military and | 
financial convention actually under discussion. 

Count Cavour read a letter from Lord Clarendon, expressing the very 
friendly feelings entertained in England towards Sardinia. He showed 
that the preponderance of Russia in the Mediterranean would have a 
fatal effect upon the moral, material, and political interests of Italy. } 

Piedmont has been able to overcome many obstacles and to consolidate 
her political institutions, because she has been invariably supported by the | 
opinion of the civilized world. Had she preferred neutrality, she would | 
have forfeited that support, and would have beeu condemned by all the en- 
lightened men of England, Germany, and France. All great enterprises de- 
mand risks and sacrifices, and this will prove no exception. ‘The unani- | 
mous praise bestowed on the treaty by the most illustrious Liberals in Rome, | 
Florence, and Milan, sutiiciently proves the alliance to be favourable to | 
Italy ; and as to our contact with Austria, I will only say that Austria b 

laced herself among the defenders of civilization, and that we did not seek 

er alliance. The conspiracies and dark intrigues of factions have destroyed 
Italy in the esteem of Europe. We must now convinee Europe that Italy 
possesses that political good sense which renders liberty practicable, and that 
in Italy valour keeps pace with reason. The Parliament and population of 
Piedmont have demonstrated the first of these truths, and the other will be 
proved by the alliance and the conduct of our army.”’ 

The Duke of Genoa, brother of the King of Sardinia, died on the 11th 
instant; the third death in the house of Savoy within a few weeks. He 
was two years younger than the King. He married in 1850, the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, second daughter of the present King of Saxony ; by whom | 
he had the Princess Maria Theresa, born in 1851, and Prince Thomas 
Albert Victor, born last year. The Princess Elizabeth, thus left a widow, | 
is only twenty-five years of age. 

A telegraphic despatch from Naples, dated 5th February, states that 
‘Con the 4th the King presided at a Cabinet Council, at which the ques- 
tion of Naples joining the treaty between the Western Powers and Tur- 
key was discussed. ‘The Russian Minister, Count Orloff, bas left, with | 
his Chancellerie, for Caserta.” | 

Spain.—The debates on the constitution continue to occupy the Cortes. 
On the 8th instant, the friends of liberty of conscience received a check 
in that assembly. As the constitution is drawn, the Roman Catholic 
religion alone is recognized as the religion of the state. Senor Ruis Pons | 
moved, as an amendment, that liberty of conscience and worship should | 
be allowed to the same extent as in Rome. Strangely enough, Senor 
Los’ Heros opposed the amendment, as unsuitable to the present situa- | 
tion of the country ; and it was summarily rejected. Next, Orense and | 
his friends proposed an amendment placing religious liberty under the | 
guarantee of the constitution, This was rejected by 139 to 73. It would | 
seem that the Queen herself expressed a strong wish that nothing should | 
be done that would trench upon “ Catholic unity.” 

At the sitting of the Cortes on the 5th, the bill for the ‘sale of eccle- 
siastical property was introduced amid a great deal of cheering. On the | 
next day, the sixteenth basis of the Constitution, decreeing the necessity 
of the Royal sanction to the acts of the Cortes, was carried by a majority 
of 130 votes to 107. The Ministry then announced that they should 
submit to the Royal sanction the laws already voted. The Democratic 
members grew furious at this proposition; but Espartero and the other 
Ministers showed great firmness, and impressed on the Cortes that the 
Carlists based all their hopes on the divisions in that assembly. 


Hotianv.—The bill for abolishing the duties on flour and the tonnage- 
dues has been introduced in the Legislative Chamber of the Netherlands, 
The loss of the Treasury, which will amount to five millions of guilders, 
will be partially compensated by an increase of the property-tax and the 
excise on sugar and spirits. 

Inpra AND Cutna.—The fuller accounts received by the overland mail 
mention matters not indicated in the telegraphic summary. One of these 
is a meeting at Bombay, on the 3d of January, in aid of the Patriotic 
Fund; Lord Elphinstone in the chair, It was attended by a great con- 





course both of Europeans and natives. The most notable incident was 


sessions.” After this, it may be imagined, the interview did not last long. 
Among the many entertainments given by the Governor-General dur. 


| ing the stay of the Burmese Envoy at Calcutta, one is remarkable as a 
re ‘4 7 ios) re vo > slivere » 1¢ 

waggons, drawn by two horses or bullocks each, have arrived from the | novelty and a curiosity. It was a lecture delivered on the 19th January, 

Northward, and are going into the North side of Sebastopol. I counted | 


by the Reverend J. M. Bellew, on the discoveries made at Nineveh, ae. 
companied by colossal scenic illustrations faithfully copied from the books 
on the subject. The closing scene was a view of an Assyrian Palace, 


the last speech of Sardanapalus from Byron’s tragedy! It fortunately 
happened that Lady Sarah Ramsay, the daughter of Lord Dalhousie, 


| arrived on the 19th, and gave a new grace to her father’s festivities, 


The intelligence from China is unfavourable for the rebels. The Pekin 
Gazette states that they have recently been defeated in many encounters, 
and that several important cities have been retaken from them. There 
was a large British and American force at Canton assembled to protect 
the foreign residents in case of an assault by the rebels. 

Avustratia.—Advices from Melbourne down to the 23d November 


| state that Sir Charles Hotham had given the Royal assent to the Convict 
| Prevention Bill, under which convicts with conditional pardons are pro- 
| hibited all entrance into Victoria. Our readers may remember that a 


similar bil! has been already disallowed by the Imperial Government. 
In consequence of abuses which have crept into the administration of 
every branch of government, Sir Charles Hotham has issued commissions 
of inquiry into the finances, the police, the gold-fields, and the squatting 
question 

The estimates for the year, laid before the Legislative Council on the 
23d, had astonished the public. A sanguine estimate of revenue for 1855 


| places it at 3,015,6837. The expenditure is coolly put down at 4,801,292/,; 


the deficiency being 1,785,609/. 

There was a general impression two years ago that the attractions of 
the gold-fields would deprive the wool-growers of labour to an extent to 
cause a very considerable decrease in the preduction of wool. This fear 
has not been realized; for the quantity exported has increased from 
21,765,104 pounds in 1853 to 22,598,688 in 1854. 


Riisrellaurans, 


The complete reconstruction of the Ministry has not yet been effected, 
but some progress has been made. Sir Francis Buring has been ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Duehy of Lancaster, Earl Granville’s late post. 
Mr. Peel has been appointed Under-Secretary of War: his place in the 
Colonial Office has not yet been filled up. Mr. Henry Fitzroy has re- 
signed the office of Under-Secretary for the Home Department: another 
post still vacant, Mr. Robert Lowe has resigned the Secretaryship of 
the Board of Control : it has been offered to Lord Goderich, but declined 
by him. Mr. Monsell quits the Clerkship of the Board of Ordnance : the 
Globe states that, pending the rearrangement of the War Department, no 
successor to Mr, Monsell will be appointed. 

Lord John Russell, who was to have left town for Vienna tomorrow, 
is, we regret to hear, suffering from severe indisposition, by which his 
departure will be delayed for some days. At the earliest moment that 
his health permits the noble lord will proceed upon his mission, accom- 
panied by Mr. Hammond, and other gentlemen from the Foreign Office. 
We may state that it was Mr. Hammond's father, and not his grandfa- 
ther, that accompanied the similar mission from this country to Prussia 
in 1796.—Globe, Feb. 16. 

It is said that M. Titoff, who was for many years Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, will be commissioned by the Czar to act with Prince 
Gortschakoif at Vienna. 





It is said that the following chief appointments have been made to the 
Baltic fleet-—Rear-Admiral the Honourable Richard Saunders Dundas, 
C.B., Second Naval Lord of the Admiralty, to be Commander-in-chief. 
Rear-Admiral Michael Seymour (Captain of the fleet last year) to be 
second in command to Rear-Admiral Dundas. Rear-Admiral Baynes, 
C.B., just promoted to his flag rank, to be third in command. Captain 
the Honourable F, T. Pelham, it is said, will be Captain of the Fleet. 
Admiral Berkeley, C.B., at the earnest desire of the Cabinet, continues as 
Chief Naval Lord at the Admiralty. The new Commander-in-chief is 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age. As Captain of the Powerful, 84, he 
commanded a squadron in the Mediterranean under Sir William Parker; 
previously to which he commanded the Melville, 72, in China.— Times. 

Major-General Simpson has been appointed Chief of the Staff to the 
Army under Lord Raglan, 

Lord Seaton has been appointed Commander of the Forces in Ireland. 


The Court of the Russia Company had an interview with Lord Clarendon 
on Monday upon the subject of the Government policy regarding trade with 
Russia, We understand that Lord Clarendon stated to the deputation that 
the blockade of the Danube would be immediately raised, and the blockade 
of the Russian ports in the Baltic and in the Black Sea and White Sea 
would be rigidly enforced during the ensuing campaign; and that with 
regard to the overland trade through Prussia, the Government had as yet 
come to no decision.— Globe. 


At a Court of Directors, held atthe India House on the 7th instant, 
Major-General Sir Henry Somerset, K.C.B., was appointed Commander- 
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in-chief of the East India Company’s Forces on the Bombay Establish- 
ment, and Second Member of Council at that Presidency. 

The Earl of Dundonald, on the nomination of Prince Albert, has been 
elected an Honorary Elder Brother of the Trinity House. 





The Times of Monday contained the following statement of an offer 
from a perfectly solvent firm to victual the whole of the British army at 
the seat of war— ; i : 

« This firm, then, are prepared to bind themselves in the heaviest penal- 
ties which the jealousy of Government can impose to supply to the British 
army in its present position, or anywhere within two hundred miles of the 
coast, food consisting of three meals a day, to be cooked and delivered at the 
head-quarters of each battalion. The breakfast is to consist of tea, coffee, or 
coooa, according to choice, and of fresh-baked bread; the dinner, of bread, 
meat, and potatoes, with a quart of malt liquor, and the ordinary allowance 
ofrum. ‘They undertake to give fresh meat twice a week, and vegetables 
besides potatoes, ‘To thjs is to be added a substantial evening meal. They 
are willing to bind themselves under the heaviest penalties, not merely for 
the performance of the contract in general, but for the punctual delivery of 





| turn is for the sixth week of the year. 


every meal to the soldiers. They ask no assistance whatever from the | 
Government for performing this task, — their forbearance and non- | 


interference. They want neither our ships, our horses, our carts, 
nor our men. ‘They are content to take the roads as they find 
them, and to relieve the British soldier from any care or thought 
for his own maintenance. And this service they are ready to per- 
form at the rate of 3s, 3¢. a head per diem, expressing every confidence 
that they shall gain at least ninepence ahead by the contract! Ob- 


serving, also, the miseries suffered by our men from defective tents, they are | 


willing to undertake, for another threepence a head, to provide our soldiers 
with excellent tents, to be approved by the commanding officer, and to be 


replaced whenever disallowed. Thus, for three-and-sixpence a head per diem | 


is a firm of the most undoubted respectability and solvency willing to un- 


dertake, under the most ruinous penalties, to provide our troops with com- | 


petent food and shelter. A rough caleulation will show that, at this rate, 
anarmy of 30,000 men might be fed and sheltered for about 1,825,000/. per 
annum,—a sum which would not only provide our men with that which, 
with all our machinery of Boards, of transports, of commissariat-officers, 
mules, carts, returns, contracts, vouchers, and invoices, we are not able to 
do, but would set at liberty the vast amount of shipping now employed in 
this fruitless and wasteful attempt, and leave us in the undisputed posses- 
sion of the energies of all our commissariat-officers, if we could fiud any 
useful purpose to which we could apply them.” 

Lord Malmesbury’s remarks on the “aristocratic system” as it affects 
promotion in the Army has called forth some curious comments from cor- 
respondents of the Zimes. “G. G.” gives the names of twenty-five 
officers of the Grenadier Guards all “ blood relations of the Peerage,” 
and two Baronets, besides thirty others the nephews of Peers, and of 
ladies and gentlemen of noble families. Lord Malmesbury said there 
were only eighteen officers in the Grenadier Guards “at all connected 
with the Peerage”; ‘‘ Pym” points out that twenty-three out of ninety- 
seven Staff-officers in the Crimea are either “ Lords or Honourable 
Misters” ; while in the working portion of the army there is not more 
than one in fifty. 
February from brevet to substantjal rank: one is that of Major and 
Scent Vientenaeh-Oclensl the Honourable Percy Herbert; the other is 
that of Major and Brevet-Licutenant-Colonel Edmund Jeffreys, of the 
Eighty-eighth, for distinguished service in the field. Major Herbert has 
served jiftcen, Major Jettreys ¢hirty years. 


” 


Much has been said of the great sagacity of the mercantile community 
in the management of affairs in contrast to the blunders in official depart- 
ments ; and our wealth is a proof of the extent of our trading sagacity. 
Yet that the shrewd merchant sometimes blunders as well as the Govern- 
ment official, is evident from the most superficial glance at the state of 
the Australian trade. Up to this time, says Rawack, Brothers, and Co., 
Writing on the 20th November from Sydney, notwithstanding previous 
warnings that improvement in the market could only be brought about 
by “‘a complete cessation of shipments,” “the influx of goods from all 
quarters has continued as great as before ; swelling our already too over- 
stocked markets, and causing a still further depression in our import trade. 
We could not mention a single article that would be sold at a remunera- 
tive price.” 
capital lost than ever was gained in Australia. 


Why has not the City of London a lunatic asylum? Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Act of 1845, requiring the magistrates of all counties and cities 
forthwith to provide asylums for the lunatic poor has not yet been put in 
operation, because the Aldermen of the City cannot agree upon a site. A 
circular which we have received says they are divided between an evasion 
of the act and the choice of land at a distance from the Metropolis, pur- 
chaseable at a cheaper rate. But the cheaper construction, it is said, and 
cheaper contracts for food and necessaries which may be obtained near 
the Metropolis, would compensate for dearer land. Besides, the poor lu- 
natics would receive better care near London. However these things 
may be, surely the question—why has not the City of London a lunatic 
asylum > ought to be practically answered. 


Viscount O'Neil, who in early life served in the cavalry and the 
Guards, died on Monday, at Shanes Castle in the county of Antrim. 
With him the ancient title of O’ Neil is extinct. 

Vice-Admiral Brian Hodgson, an officer who had,seen much service, 
died on the 7th instant, in his seventy-fifth year. 

Mr. Pryse Loveden, the Liberal Member for the Cardigan district of 
Boroughs, died on the Ist, at the early age of thirty-nine. 

Mr. John Henry Vivian, the well-known Liberal Member for 
Swansea, which he had represented, unopposed, for twenty-three years, 
died on the 10th, at the age of seventy. 

But the most remarkable record in the obituary is the following — 

“The Reverend G. Fletcher, who was born on February 2, 1747, at Clar- 
brouf, in Nottinghamshire, died on the 2d instant. From six years of age 
he had been brought up in the tenets of the Wesleyans, and remained a 
member of that body till his death. He spent eighty-three years of his life 
in active pursuits. He was twenty-one years a farmer, twenty-six years he 
served his Sovereign in the army, was at the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and 
followed Abercrombie into Egypt, where he gained the esteem and respect 
of his officers. He then entered the West India Dock Company's service ; 
where he continued thirty-six years, when he retired on their bounty, still 
preserving up to within six months of his decease that astonishing activity 


He also points to two promotions in the Gazette of | 


They venture to predict that there will be more European 
i | 


of mind and body for which he was so remarkable, often travelling great 
distances by rail, and pursuing his holy calling, preaching two or three times 
a day, regardless of personal inconvenience, for the objects of charity and 
benevolence,” 





The cold of winter, more severe than usual, continues to produce its 
natural effect in a high state of mortality, though the number of deaths 
registered last week in London is rather less than those of two previous 
weeks, The deaths, which in the third weck of January were 1549, and 
in the two subsequent weeks rose to 1630 and 1604, fell last week to 
1546. According to the Greenwich Table of Meteorology, the mean tem- 
perature, which was about 42° in the first fortnight of the year, was in 
the last four weeks only 28°9°, 29-3’, 29°3°, and 30°9°. The present re- 
Taking the deaths of the same 
week in each of the years 1845-54, it is found that they averaged 1104; 
with which, after a correction for increase of population, the 1546 deaths 
of last week may be compared. The result is, that the weather has been 
fatal in a week to 332 lives more than would have been extinguished in 
an ordinary season. The average temperature of the ten corresponding 
weeks was 41:2’; which exceeds the temperature of last week by 10°3°.— 
Reg strar-General s Rep rt. 

Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 


Week 


Ten Weeks 
‘4. 
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Lord Palmerston entertained the Cabinet Ministers at dinner on Wednes- 
day evening. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had a dinner-party in Downing Street 
on Saturday: the circle was a general one. 

The hopes of the recovery of Lady Harriet Elliot, youngest daughter of 
the Earl of Minto and sister of Lady John Russell, have been disappointed : 
Lady Harriet died on the morning of the 9.h, ut Meurice’s Hotel, Paris. 

Mr. Hume is so seriously indisposed that his friends fear his career as a 
public man is drawing to a close. 

M. Varnavas Pangolos, the oldest of the patriots who struggled for the 
independence of Greece, and oue of those who sacrificed a large fortune to 
the cause, has just died at Athens at the extraordinary age of one hundred 
and eleven years. 


The Army for the ensuing year, exclusive of Artillery, Engineers, and of 
the troops in India, will consist of 6947 olticers, 13,643 non-commissioned 
officers, trumpeters, and drummers, and 173,005 rank and file; making 
193,595 individuals of all ranks. Of these, 178,645 will be British troops; 
and as the number this year amounts to 142,776, it will be seen that the 
Army will be increased by 35,869 men. 

In the Cavalry, no augmentation will take place in the three regiments of 
Household Cavalry, in the Ist, 2d, 3d, 6th, and 7th Dragoon Guards, the 3d 
Light Dragoons, 7th Hussars, 9th Lancers, 10th Hussars, 12th Lancers, l4th 
Light Dragoons, 15th Hussars, and 16th Lancers. 

The 4th and dth Dragoon Guards, Ist Royal Dragoons, Scots Greys, Innis- 
killing Dragoons, 4th Light Dragoons, 8th and llth Llussars, léth Light 
Dragoons, and 17th Lancers, will each be raised from the present establish- 
ment of six troops (27 officers, 32 non-commissioned oflicers, 328 men, and 
271 horses per regiment) to eight troops of 75 men, The strength of these 
regiments will then be 34 officers, 55 non-commissioned officers and trum- 
peters, 639 rank and file, and 520 horses each. Of this strength six troops 
wiil be in the Crimea, amounting in round numbers to about 520 men, and 
the remainder will form a depét at home. Our force of cavalry in the 
Crimea under the new arrangement should be, therefore, over 5000. 

The following infantry regiments are forthwith to have each a second 


| battalion of ten companies of 100 men each ; thus increasing their strength 


| respectively by 1000 bayonets : 


| 66th, 67th, 69th, 72d Light Infantry,’ 73d Foot, 76th, 
| Infantry, 91st Foot, 92d, 96th, and 99th, 


3d Foot, 4th, 7th Royal Fusiliers, 9th Foot, 
14th Foot, 17th Foot, 18th Royal Irish, 19th Foot, 20th, 21st Royal North 
British Fusiliers, 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 24th, 28th Foot, 30th, 33d, 
(Duke of Wellington’s Own,) 34th Foot, 38th, 39th, dist, 42d Highlanders, 
44th Foot, 46th, 47th, 49th, 50th, dist Light Infantry, 55th, 57th, 62d, 
63d, 68th Durham Light Infantry, 7ist Highland Light Infantry, 77th 
Foot, 79th, 80th, 88th Connaught Rangers, 89:h Foot, 90th, 93d Highland- 
ers, 96th Foot, and 97th. Battalions of 1200 men each will be added to 
the following regiments serving at home and in the Colonies: 2d Foot, (the 
Lambs,) 5th, 6th, llth, 12th, 13th Light Infantry, 15th, 16th, 22d, 26th 
Foot, 3lst, 36th, 37th, 40th, 45th Foot, 48th, 54th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 65th, 

82d, 85th Light 
The Royal Marines will be in- 
creased by two battalions of 1000 men each; the 60th Rifles and Rifle 
Brigade, will each have a third battalion of 1000 men each. The corps 
of Royal Engineers will be increased by 600 Sappers and Miners, forming 


| five companies of 120 men each; each battalion of Foot Artillery is to have 





an additional company; the Horse Artillery will be increased by six troops, 
and the Rocket Brigade by one troop. 

No additions will be made to the Foot Guards; the Grenadiers peeing 
on their present establishment of three battalions, (3549 of all ranks,) an 
the Coldstream and Scots Fusilier Guards, of two battalions each (2439 of all 
ranks). It is not true that a third battalion is to be added to the First 
Royal Regiment, 


Mr. W. S. Lindsay, M.P., has lately visited Paris and Marseilles, and 
probably Malta, with the object of organizing a regular service of trans- 
ports for the sick from the Crimea direct to Marseilles, and to establish hos- 

itals along the coast. He has had interviews with the French Minister of 
ates and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


The Russian Embassy house at Constantinople has been taken ion 


of by the French to form a military hospital: it is unusual to seize such 
buildings, but necessity has no law. 

When Mr. John Attwood failed, in 1853, a “surplus” was talked of after 
paying every one: it now appears probable that the unsecured creditors, to 
whom 112,000/. is due, will get only 2s, 6d. in the pound. 
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Messrs, Kirk and Furniss, Liverpool merchants, who were largely en- 
in trading with Nova Scotia, have failed, through the stoppage of other 
ouses. 

From the accountant’s balance-sheet it appears probable that Messrs. Car- 
fer and Co,, the shipowners, who recently stopped, will pay 20s. in the pound 
to their creditors. 

Messrs. Keen and Co., warehousemen, a young but respectable firm, sus- 
— payments on Wednesday : liabilities, from 50,000/. to 60,000/. ; cause, 

osses in the Australian trade. 

Messrs. Lemesurier and Co., a great firm at Quebec engaged in the timber 
and general trade, have suspended payment. 

A committee of London wine-merchants who have investigated the subject 
have come to the conclusion that the late frauds in the London Docks were 
effected by the abstraction of wine from other pipes to make the worthless 
stuff to which it was added merchantable. The pipes of sour wine were 
either only partially filled when taken into the vault, or some of the contents 
were ‘started’ into the ground to make room for other people’s port. The 
Dock Company have given oJ information required by the committee, 
and have agreed to make up a/d loss on wine stored in the vault less than a 
twelvemonth. thor~h their rules only call upon them to make good any re- 


uction beyond a gallon on each pipe. 





The ancient subterranean church of St: Petei twitiiessed on the 6th instant 
the unwonted spectacle of a marriage, and that marriage an English one. 
Miss Eaton, daughter of the authoress of ‘Rome in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” was the bride; and in consideration of her recent conversion to 
Catholicism it was that Pio Nono granted the special dispensation by which 
she and fifteen other ladies were authorized to penetrate into the vene- 


rable crypt for so joyous a purpose. Mr. Lamb was the bridegroom, Captain | 


Lamb, of the Seventh Dragoons, had left Rome just before, being unable to 
wait for his brother’s marriage, on account of his being ordered to the 
Crimea. Monsignor Talbot performed the nuptial ceremony. 

Amongst the English Catholics who bore tapers before his Holiness at 


St. Peter’s on Candlemas-day, were Lord Lovat, Sir James Fitzgerald, and | 
Sir James's sister took the veil, at the Convent of the Sagro | 


Mr. Stourton. 
Cuore, the same morning. 
The Legislature of South Australia has passed an act establishing a volun- 


teer military force, or failing that a militia: the full quota of volunteers | 


have come forward. 

The Rajah of Putteala, one of the protected Sikh chiefs, is about to visit 
England. He wanted to bring a retinue of 500 people and eighty elephants ! 
but the British authorities reasoned him out of that natural desire. He will 
be well supplied with cash: he isa notable money-lender. At a state ball 
at Calcutta he was asked how he liked the English ladies; he answered— 
** My heart does not incline to them.” 

A few nights since, a railway rug was stolen from the shop of Mr. Knows- 
ley, a tailor of Exeter: on the following night it was brought back by a man, 
ee with the following note, written in a bad hand—* Sir, Since 1 
too e 


orse cloath i have bin told how you was a verry kind gentleman and | 


belong to the strangers frend a konsequently i cant rest til i have send 
en back agane and hope you will kindly forgive your umbil servant.” It 
appears that Mr. Knowsley has lately been relieving some men out of em- 


ploy, and this fact seems to have come to the knowledge of the writer of the | 


note. 
Acorrespondent of the Zimes, writing from Wallingford, states that early 
on Sunday morning the thermometer marked 0° Fahrenheit. During twenty 


years the thermometer at Wallingford has been twice below zero—3” below | 


on the morning of the 20th January 1838. 

A person writing from Java narrates a pleasing scene at Grisee. A kind- 
hearted widow died, leaving a family of slaves, who became the property of 
her heirs. There were a father, mother, and eight children. They were 
put up to auction, at 6000 florins; there was no bid, even when the price 
was reduced to 2000 florins. 
family, and begged on his knees that no one would bid against him : there 
was-no other offer, and the overjoyed family were free. The bystanders even 

e a collection for them. 

In the month of September 1853, while the ship Lord Riversdale, Cap- 
tain Hague, was on her passage from California to Valparaiso, the vessel 
sprang a leak, which kept the crew busy at her pumps. On getting to Val- 


paraiso the vessel was thrown over for the purpose of examining the leak ; | 


when, to the surprise of the carpenter, it was found that the narwaal, or sea 


unicorn, had forced its pointed horn through the garboard streak, the next | 


plank to the keel, and left two feet of the formidable weapon, if we may so 
term it, in the plank. The plank is of American elm, four inches thick, 
and the horn had passed through the wood to the extent of six inches on the 
other side. It was no wonder, therefore, that the vessel leaked; and perhaps 
the fate of many an unlucky ship may be justly attributed to a cause, which 
in this case, from the peculiar place where the blow was struck, did not do 
any very serious damage.— Liverpool Mercury. 


Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending 16th Febru- 
ary, including season-ticket-holders, 5622. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
It is impossible to make room for more than a small portion of the correspondence 
that flows in upon us at present. Letters of considerable length are particularly 


- POSTSCRIPT. = 


The practical business before the House of Commons, last night, was 
to vote the Naval Estimates—in amount 10,716,338/.; but before 
going into Committee there was a preliminary debate on the Ministry 
and Mr. Roebuck’s motion. Early in the evening, Mr. Rorsvuck struck 
the key-note of the discussion by announcing that he would on Thursday 
next nominate his Committee of inquiry. In moving that the House 
should go into Committee of Supply, Lord Patmerston took up the 
theme, and met Mr. Roebuck’s announcement in a characteristic manner. 
As Richard the Second, who, after the death of Wat Tyler, said to the 
mob—‘ You have lost your leader, my friends ; J will be your leader,” — 
so he would say to the House of Commons, if they would agree not to 
appoint this Committee—“ The Government will be your Committee.” 

e followed up this by describing the steps which Ministers have taken 
to amend the present state of things ; and he asked them to see the results 
before they appeint a Committee. But while providing for the vigorous 
conduct of the war, Ministers are making an effort, by sending Lord John 
Russell to Vienna, to ascertain whether peace can now be obtained on safe 
and honourable terms; if not, there is no alternative but a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. In the earlier part of his speech, Lord Palmerston 


Then the slave bid five florins for himself and | 


stated briefly what had led him to the post of Prime Minister : 
so, he referred to Lord Derby's negotiations with himself, and 
to lauding the ability of his principal colleagues. Mr. DisnaEtr 
great soreness at Lord Palmerston’s refusal to join Lord Derby, 
him to task for want of candour. With respect to the laudatio 
colleagues—those unparalleled blunderers of a fortnight ago 
now become expert and sagacious statesmen—surely solemn silence would 
have been more tecoming than eulogy. Lord Palmerston had strangely 
compared the House of Commons to Wat Tyler: but the Commons 
after succeeding in their sedition, are now asked to return to their 
allegiance to those old Ministers who resisted inquiry and improvement! 
He, fomone, was for inquiry—for Parliamentary inquiry ; and if Lord 
Palmerston was about to commence his career by attempting to control 
Parliament, Mr. Disraeli is ready to face his constituents and vindicate his 
conduct. But he promised to the new Government, so long as it does 
| its duty, the identical support which their predecessors received. Mr. 
Rogsvuck persisted in his demand for inquiry—an inquiry which the Go- 
| vernment cannot efficiently carry out. ‘There is a new Ministry, but not 
! new Ministers, From this point a great number of Members on both sides 
of the House kept up the debate with more or less spirit for along while ; 
Mr. Tuomas Duncombe expressing a very prevalent feeling, when, push- 
ing for inquiry, he said that they had come back to “ the status quo ante 
Roebuck,” 

At last the Speaker left the chair, and Sir James Granam got pos- 
| session in Committee of Supply. He not only went into the details of 
' the excess of expenditure in the Naval Estimates—2,017,104/.—but said 
something of the future. New ships, floating batteries, and gun-boats 
have been built: in the ensuing campaign there will be a fleet of twenty 
| sail of the line in the Baltic,—none but steam-ships; and in men the 
| naval force will be increased to 70,000. The estimates, partially voted be- 
| fore, were agreed to; and also a vote of 5,181,000/. for the new trans- 
port service, to be under the control of a Transport Board. 

In the House of Peers, Lord Panmure, with regard to the War De- 
partment, made a detailed statement similar to that of Lord Palmerston. 

Army Improvements.—Lord PALMERSTON has not recommended her Ma- 
jesty to appoint a Secretary at War, as an amalgamation of the two offices of 
Secretary at War and Secretary for War will benetit the public service. Per- 
haps the discipline of the Artillery and Engineers may be transferred from 
the Ordnance to the Commander-in-chief, and the Civil department of the 
Ordnance placed under the control of the Secretary for War. Three civilians 
connected with the sanitary operations of the Metropolis will be sent out 
to the theatre of war, with ample power to examine the condition 
of the hospitals, the camp, the ships; and Lord Raglan is instructed 
to hire at Constantinople a corps of labourers, whose sole duty it 
will be to cleanse the camp and Balaklava, as a precaution against 
pestilence on the return of warm weather. A hospital, entirely under the 
control of civil medical men, will be established at Smyrna; and civilians 
will be entitled to offer their services wherever they may be required. Lord 
Raglan is instructed to send home regiments reduced to a certain amount, 
An officer of some standing will be sent out to see and report upon the actual 
state of the army in the Crimea. Sir John Macneill, once our Minister at 
the Court of Persia, will be sent out at the head of a commission charged 
with the examination of the Commissariat department, and empowered to 
set all to rights, and to organize the department on a more efficient basis, 
Major-General Simpson has been selected to act as Chief of the Staff to Lord 
Raglan, to relieve him of the details of the Quartermaster-General and Ad- 

—— departments; ‘‘and with power to recommend to Lord Rag- 
| lan any change which he might think ought to be made in the different per- 
sons belonging to those departments : and Lord Raglan will no doubt think 
it his duty to adopt any recommendations which Major-General Simpson 
may make to him as to those matters.’” A land transport corps, which will 
correspond to the waggon-train, only on a larger scale, has been established, 
and no doubt it will provide sutficient means of transport. 

Recruiting.—On the motion of Lord PaNMuRE, in the House of Peers, 
a bill was read a first time, to enable her Majesty in Council to declare that 
she would accept the services of any man willing to enlist in her Majesty’s 
service for any period under ten years, taking those men at an age not under 
twenty-four nor above thirty-two. The object of the bill is to provide men 
more capable of enduring the hardships of war than the ordinary and younger 
| class of recruits. 

Naval Arrangements.—The number of men voted last night, on the mo- 
tion of Sir James GraHam, was 70,000; including 16,000 marines and 
10,000 boys. ‘The number added to that of last year is 6000 seamen and 500 
marines. The number voted last year—51,000—is afloat and available for 
the service of the country solely by voluntary enlistment. Sir James 
strongly urged the House to make the 16,000 marines a permanent force. 
Instead of 100 sail of the line in commission, as in the French war, we shall 
| not require above 46 or 50, because science has made a smaller force more 
efficacious than the larger ones of former times. There will be twenty 
screw line-of-battle ships in the Baltic, besides 10 floating batteries, 40 gun- 
| boats, and 20 mortar-vessels. Six steam line-of-battle ships have been sub- 
| stituted in the Black Sea for ten sailing-ships of the line. In explanation of 
the cause of the excess, Sir James Graham said that it had been expended in 
wages, victuals, and allowances, to seamen and marines, and in stores, ma- 
chinery, and gun-boats,"and had been partly caused by the rise in prices. 
The new Transport Board will consist of a chief member who shall be a Cap- 
tain in the Navy, a second who shall be a merchant conversant with all the 
details of commerce, and a third who shall be a gentleman well acquainted 
with all the details of the Army. 

The Mansionhouse Speech.—In reply to Mr. A. Duncomss, Sir James 
GRauHAM said, he should not enter into a complete analysis of Sir Charles 
Napier’s charges, because it would involve the production of documents 1m~ 
mediately interwoven with operations about to be resumed. It is not the in- 
tention of the Admiralty to allow Sir Charles to rehoist his flag—he is now 
on half-pay; but it is not the intention of Sir James Graham to allow Sir 
Charles ** to dub himself a martyr as well as a hero,” 


The following are the names which Mr. Roebuck has put upon the 
Notice-paper for his Committee on the “‘ Army before Sebastopol ’”—Mr. 
Roebuck, Mr. Drummond, Mr. Layard, Sir Joseph Paxton, Lord Stanley, 
Mr, Ellice, Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. George Butt, Mr. Lowe, 
Mr. Miles. 
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Despatches from the Crimea have been received down to the 3d instant. 
They still indicate improvement ; but the weather, which had been fine 
up to the 2d February, broke on that day, and frost, snow, and cold 
winds, returned. With regard to the railway, Lord Raglan writes— 

“‘ The materials for the railway continue to arrive ; but I fear it will not 
be possible for me to supply the amount of military labour which Mr. Beatty 
would seem to require. Nearly 200 Croatians, who were hired at Constan- 
tinople, have arrived, and been handed over to him, and more are expected ; 
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and, as a matter of experiment, I have obtained 400 Tartars from Eupatoria.” 

Prince Menschikoff reports “nothing of importance” down to the 
gth February. The French troops at Constantinople have been ordered 


up to the Crimea. 





The Gazette contains an announcement that the Queen has, by letters- 
patent, conferred the dignity of Baronet upon Samuel Morton Peto, Esq. 


A fire of great magnitude, and at a late hour this forenoon still unsubdued, 
broke out Jast night in the Albion wharf, near to Blackfriars Bridge on the 
Surrey side of the river. The premises belong to Messrs. Routledge, steam 
saw-mill proprietors, and Mr. Rickman, bottle-merchant. Although a good 
supply of water was obtained, and, in addition to the land brigade, the float- 
jng steam fire-engine was, after some delay, moored alongside the wharf, the 
flames, fanned by a strong East wind, gathered head, and extended to Sir 
John Rennie’s factory. epee Mr. Thomas Jackson, son-in-law 
of Mr. Braidwood, was killed by the fall of a chimney-stack. 

The novelty in the scene last night was the appearance of the river. Large 
masses of ice and frozen snow, borne along by a flowing tide, were distinctly 
visible in the reflected glare of the flames. From Waterloo Bridge the 
Thames served as a foreground beyond which the two most conspicuous ob- 
jects were the fire and ruddy smoke on one side, and St. Paul's Cathedral on 
the other. 

The steam troop-ship Mauritius was totally destroyed by fire, yesterday, 
in the Southampton Docks,—it is suspected, by wilful agency. This is a 
serious loss, as the Mauritius was prepared to take out a large detachment of 
troops to the Crimea. 


The se} tion and sale of the several substances of which Irish peat is 
com promise successful results to the speculators. According to a 
statement by the Irish Peat Company, 775 tons of peat were reduced in 
twenty-two days to their elements, at a costof 6s. 10d. per ton. The pro- 
duete—ammonia, naphtha, lubricating oils, light and other oils, paraftine, 
realized 565/. 18s. 8d. The cost of working was 264/. lds. 10d.; profit, 
$01/. 2s. 10d. The manufacture of charcoal and the smelting of iron are to 
enter into the Company's operations. 

MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excnaneor, Farpay ArrTrRNoon. 





money from the Public Funds, continue to create a flat market; which in 
its present sensitive state is also easily affected by adverse reports, and the 
ulators for a fall have taken every opportunity to press sales. The ap- 
pointment of Lord John Russell as the British Plenipotentiary at Vienna 
caused only a slight improvement, which has not been maintained, partly 
from a belief that the conferences on the four points will not lead to any 
immediate result, and from the announcement of an intended augmentation 
of 35,869 men in the Army, with an additional cost of 6,553,676/. Consols 
for Money have been § lower; they were done at 90} yesterday and today, 
and closed this evening at 903 } and 903 3 for the Account. French Stocks 
latterly, from some unexplained cause, have declined about 1} per cent. 
The monthly statement of the Bank of France is very satisfactory, from 
the extent to which the specie reserves have been put in force by the new 
toan. The bullion for the previous four months had decreased 5,400,000/. ; 





nearly half of which has been recovered, the increase being 2,500,000/., in- | 


cluding two-thirds from the pee. 

The gold and specie arrivals this week from Australia, New Ycrk, Africa, 
&c., have amounted to 154,000/.; the exports to 37,000/. 

Foreign Stocks have been weaker, and Russian has declined 2 per cent. 
At Amsterdam also this stock has been very heavy. Turkish has fallen 1, 
and French Scrip}. Brazilian is 1 better. 

Letters from Constantinople intimate that the Turkish Government are 
going to issue 2,000,000/. of Treasury Bonds, to bear 10 per cent interest; a 
proceeding which the English Bondholders would prefer, as prices rule at 
present, to a further creation of Stock. 

Railways have been flat ; the adverse feeling in the Consol market tending 
to promote sales. A temporary support was given on Tuesday, until the 
arrangement of the account was completed, owing to a scarcity of Stock. 
London and North-Western is now below par, being 993 to sellers. Great 
Western is Very heavy at 64} 5; the holders not being satisfied with the 
present dividend. 

SaturRDAY, Twetve o’CLock. 

The English Funds are dull this morning, at 4 decline ; Consols for Money 
are 90} § and for Account 903 ?. Exchequer Bills 69. There is a smail 
decrease in the bullion return by the Bank of England, amounting to 41,864/. 
In Foreign Stocks, there is nothing doing. Turkish Scrip is heavy at 
75 4; and French is 2} 3 premium. In Railways, there is little inclination 
to effect bargains; the only ones at present recorded are—Great Western at 
65, and London and North-Western, 100 


3 per Cent Consols .......... 90) 3 Danish 3 per Cents......... 80 3 
Ditto for Account .......... 903 3 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 62 3 

3 per Cent Reduced ,....... 903 1 | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 92 4 
New 3 per Cents..........++ 91) 5 Mexican 3 per Cents....... 203 14 
Long Annuities ............ 42 Peruvian 44 per Cents...... 70 2 
MEE DOAUE cc ncccnccccecces 213 15 Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 49 51 
Exchequer Bills............ 69 Portuguese 4 perCents..... 413 
India Stock ......... rene 2214 #| Russian 5 per Cents ....... 98 100 
Austrian 5 per Cents ........ 82 4 Ditto 44 per Cents .,...... 53 90 
—— ; per —_ neces Ly - og A aaa Sonennes i he 

an per Cents ....... 92 itto OTTO . ce cccccsses i 

Chilian 6 perCents ........ 102 4 Sardinian 5 per Cents ....... 846 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 102 4 Swedish 4 per Cents........ 847 


The Great Western Company held their half-yearly“meeting on Thursday, 
at the Paddington terminus. A dividend at the rate of 3 per cent per an- 
num—the same amount as was paid at the preceding half-ycar—was de- 
clared ; 1800/7. was voted as the yearly allowance to the augmented Board of 
eighteen Directors; and authority given to raise 1,325,000/. as share-capital 
for the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth line. 

The London and South-Western Company, at their half-yearly meeting, 
held on Thursday at the York Road station, declared a dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent annum, free of income-tax; authorized the Directors to 
pay the call of 27. 10s. per share on the Taw Vale shares; and directed two 
sums, amounting to 75,796/., standing at — account, to be added to 
the Company’s capital. The refusal of the House of Commons to consider 
till the lapse of a month a bill promoted by the Company to regulate some 
internal matters, in consequence of a “breach of faith”’ committed by the 
shareholders in 1853 in reference to the Dorset line, gave rise to a stormy dis- 





| 


| gener: 
| is not to be breathed in Exeter Hall, was designated as “ Cherubini’s 


cussion. It was mer poy | agreed to leave the subject to the consideration | 


of the Directors, and to hold an adjourned meeting on the Ist March, to con- 


sider what course should be taken to meet the resistance of the Louse of | 


Commons. 
The Northern and Eastern Company have declared a dividend of 25s, and 
30s. on the 5 per cent and 6 per cent guaranteed stock. 


At the approaching meeting, the Directors of the London and Blackwall | 


line are to recommend a dividend of 4s. 6d. per share; and the Directors of 


the Lancashire and Yorkshire a dividend at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, ' The instrumental orchestra, on the other hand, was excellent. The sym~- 


The Eastern Counties are in a position to pay 4s. 
lance of 11,642/. for future use. a 

The London and North-Western Railway, Of eo tow 
yearly meeting fixed for Friday next, have issucd “A 4 al{mpounts 
. the half-year ending the 3lst December. The income from all “fources 
is 1,523,945/. 2s. 2d.; the total expenditure 892,564/. 17s. 2d.; leaving a 
balance of 631,380/. 5s. Deducting asum for renewing rails, and adding 
a balance from last account, the amount available for appropriation is 
628,802/7. This will allow a dividend on the consolidated stock at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum, the “like proportion as regards other stocks,” and 
71,2702. over. 

An arrangement of importance has just been announced regarding French 
Railways, by which all the lines forming the group of Normandy and Brit- 
tany have agreed to a fusion ; and they are to be entitled the Western and 
North-Western Railways of France—including the Paris and Rouen, Paris 
and St. Germain, Rouen and Havre, Paris and Cherbourg, and the Western. 
The announcement has been attended with no favourable result, and prices 
are lower in connexion with other markets. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 10th day of February 1855. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 








a ee £26 063 365 Government Debt.......... . £11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... +++ 2,964,900 
Gold Coin and Bullic e 12,063,365 
Silver Bullion. ...........++- — 
£26,063,365 £26 063,365 


BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
Government Securities (incla- 
ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,555,652 

















Public Deposits’ 86 Other Securities “0-6 ° 14,566,989 
Other Deposits . a Notes ....... cece 6,535,390 
Seven Day and other Bills.... 958,691 Gold and Silver Coin 691,305 

£33,355 426 £53,355,426 


* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 


Che Chratres. 


The only important event of the week has been the revival, at the 





| i 7 - > ‘4 . » “9. 
The inactivity in the various branches of trade, and the withdrawal of | Adelphi Theatre, of Auber’s pretty ballet-opera Le Dieu et la Bayadéve, 


produced on a scale of magnificence with which revivals are rarely ho- 
noured. Seldom do we find at a non-operatic theatre such an excellent 
pair of danscuses as Mademoiselle Benoni and Mademoiselle Maraquita ; 
the former of whom astounds by her strength and her confidence, while 
the latter is gently expressive in the language of gesticulation. The 
music, too, is by no means ill-executed ; and though the Adelphi Theatre 
is not exactly the temple of song, we have seen several attempts to found 
that grand Utopia—an English operahouse—inaugurated by much worse 
singing than that of Miss Woolgar and Miss Mary Keeley. 

Miss Cushman drops from Romeo into Meg Merrilies, which, as far as 
she is concerned, is the more renowned person of the two; and thus 
varies the Haymarket bill. Mr, Wigan, recollecting how successfully 
he played in A Lucky Friday, when it was brought out at the Princess's, 
revives it at his own theatre, the Olympic. These are the small “ facts” 
of the week. 


PHILHARMONIC MUSIC. 

The New Philharmonic Society began their fourth season on Wednes- 
day. They have returned to their original locality, Exeter Hall, after 
having tried St. Martin’s Hall fora season. Why, we do not understand ; 
for, whatever faults were found with last year’s concerts, no objection 
was ever made to the place where they were held. Of the two, St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall is the smaller, the lighter, the more cheerful, the more com- 
fortable, and the better fitted for the transmission of soft and delicate 
sounds. We are inclined to think that the Old Society might do well to 
migrate to St. Martin’s Hall. The smallness of the Hanover Square 
Rooms is disadvantageous in various respects. Great choral pieces are 
found to be quite overpowering, and are therefore seldom attempted; and 
even the orchestral symphonies and overtures, when the noble orchestra 
gives itself full swing, become often oppressively loud. The audience, 
during the summer weather, is uncomfortably crowded. Lastly, the 
limited number the room will hold prevents the Society from reducing 
the original rate of subscription. All these things are felt and noticed 
every season; but the answer, “ We cannot help it—we have no other 
place to go to,” is no longer valid. We believe that the only thing that 
now prevents a change is the fear of the conservative prejudices of the 
veteran subscribers. 

We lately mentioned that the New Philharmonic Society are courting 
patronage by appealing to the charitable feelings of the public—not on 
their own behalf, of course, but of certain hospitals and other benevolent 
establishments, to whose benefit the whole profits of the concerts are to 
be applied. They admit, in their prospectus, that their former seasons 
were attended with heavy loss; but expressa hope that their charitable 
object will now turn the balance in their favour. Their motives are 
praiseworthy, we doubt not; but they will find they have but one way 
of obtaining greater success—by improving the quality of their concerts, 
and rendering them more attractive. 

The first concert was good, but not superior to those of former 


years. Its contents, excepting one article, were familiar to the 
public. There were three well-known overtures—Beethoven’s Zy- 
mont, Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas, and Weber's Euryanthe; there was 


one well-known symphony— Beethoven's seventh ; there was a well- 
known bravura—Mozart’s “ Parto, ma tu, ben mio,” very well sung 
by Miss Birch; there was a slight fantasia on the violin, played by 
Ernst; and there was one of Mendelssohn’s part songs, which has been 
heard innumerable times at our chamber concerts, being intended to be 
sung delicately by a few voices, and not to be roared in Exeter Hall 
by a poo ee chorus. The single novelty—novelty, that is, to the 

al public—was Cherubini’s fourth Mass, which, as the word “‘ mass” 


grand choral work in C.” This is a fine composition, and bears a com- 
parison even with the ecclesiastical masterpieces of Mozart; but it is 
well known that a mass is not adapted for continuous performance at a 
concert; and this music, notwithstanding its grandeur and yee 
when thus given as one unbroken piece of very great length, evidently 
weighed heavily on the audience. We must add, that it was very imper- 
fectly executed, the choruses especially, which were rough and unsteady. 
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phony and overtures were admirably played ; and this is sufficient to en- 
title the concert to be called good. If taken, however, with reference to 
what has always been professed to be a leading object of the Society, ‘“ the 
production of new works by modern and native composers,” then this con- 
cert is liable to objection ; for there was little or nothing that was new, and 
there was not a single bar by a native composer. For our part, we are 
rather inclined to give the Society credit for departing from a plan which 
a must have found inexpedient if not impracticable. 

he audience was large, and we hope remunerative. But the hall was 
far from full, and the many empty benches added to the coldness of the 
evening. St. Martin’s Hall would have been well filled ; and the audience 
would have been, both morally and physically, warmer. 





SUCCESSFUL AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 

The recent expedition up the Chadda has met with a success unex- 
ampled in the history of African explorations. The expedition arose out 
of a discovery made by Dr. Barth. Before that enterprising traveller set 
out on his perhaps fatal journey to Timbuctoo, he had made an excursion 
to the South of Lake Chad; and on his way he crossed a river of con- 
siderable magnitude, flowing Westward, which he rightly conjectured to 


be the Chadda, an Eastern branch of the Niger. When this intelligence | 


reached the Foreign Office, Lord Clarendon proposed to the Admiralty 
that a steamer should be sent up the Chadda from the sea, to ascertain its 
character and open a communication with the overland explorers, Dr. 
Barth and Dr. Vogel. It so happened that, in 1852, Mr. Macgregor 
Laird had offered to provide a steamer for the exploration of any of the 
African rivers; and he was called upon by the Admiralty to submit a 
plan of operations to them. The plan he sent in was adopted: the Go- 
vernment agreed to pay 5000/7. as its contribution; and Mr. Laird con- 


tracted to build a screw-steamer of 265 tons capable of steaming ten knots | 
an hour, to pay all the expenses of the voyage, and to carry out as pas- | 


sengers such officers as the Government might appoint. The natives are 
incapable of appreciating an expedition of a purely scientific or philan- 
thropic character; and it was hoped, not without reason, that the trading 


character of the vessel to be employed would fail to excite the jealousies | 


of the native chiefs on the banks of the river, who readily welcome trading 
adventurers, Captain Becroft, so well and so long known in connexion with 
the Niger, volunteered for the service, and was busily engaged preparing for 
it, when death removed from the scene of his usefulness this remarkable 
man,—who, individually, perhaps has done more good during his resi- 
dence of twenty-two years at Fernando Po than any other European in 
those parts. Dr. Baikie, R.N., and Dr. Bleek, a German philologist, were 
the two other Government officers appointed to ascend the Chadda, Mr. 
Laird named his steamer the Pleiad, and she sailed from Liverpool in 
May last; calling at Sierra Leone for interpreters, and at the Kroo coast 
for Kroomen ; discharging her European crew at Sierra Leone and Fer- 
nando Po. She left that island for the Niger on the 8th July, witha 
complement of sixty-six—twelve Europeans, and the remainder Africans, 
Nine of the Europeans were the officers of the Pleiad; three were Go- 
vernment officers—Dr. Baikic, Mr. May, who had volunteered from her 
Majesty's ship Crane, and an assistant to Dr. Baikie. Dr. Bleek had 
invalided from Fernando Po. ‘The Reverend Mr. Crowther, of the 
Church Missionary Society, accompanied the expedition, on the invita- 
tion of Mr. Laird; and the remainder were Africans of different tribes, 
to ~ as interpreters, and Kroomen, forming the working crew of the 
vessel, 

After an absence of four months the Pleiad returned to Fernando Po, 
without the loss of a single man; and on Monday evening this week, Dr. 
Baikie, in robust health, read a paper at the Geographical Society, de- 
tailing the results of the expedition. These may be briefly summed up : 

1. The exploration of the river Chadda 250 miles beyond the point 
reached by Allen and Oldfield in 1833. 

2. The unprecedented return of the whole number of Europeans em- 
ployed in the expedition, without a single casualty. 

These results may be attributed to three causes. First, to the descrip- 
tion of ‘vessel employed. The Pleiad is the first exploring vessel ever 
fitted with the screw-propeller. She is built on the model of the famous 
yacht America; displacement is procured by breadth, not length ; and 
with the propeller lifted, the Pleiad is a fast-sailing schooner, 100 feet 
long by 24 feet beam. The peculiarity of her build enabled her to make 
the voyage out to the scene of operations without the necessity of taking 
in fuel of green wood upon the coast, which is sure to engender fever ; 
and her shortness rendered her more manageable in the river, 

Secondly, to the free use of quinine both as a preventive of and a re- 
medy for fever; tothe regular use of Burnett's disinfecting fluid; to 
keeping the bildges clean; to scraping the decks, in place of washing 
them ; and to boiling the water used for drinking. 

Thirdly, to entering the river at the proper season, while its waters 
were rising. 

We may therefore consider this expedition to mark a new era in Afri- 
can exploration. As far asthe banks of the river were concerned, the ele- 
ments of disease were as rife as in the Government expedition of 1842, 
which ascended the river in August, and lost forty-two men in one-half 
the time that the Pleiad remained in the river. It is demonstrated that 
a well-planned, well-oflicered expedition, can survey these great arteries 
of the African continent in safety; that the veil can be safely lifted from 
the mysterious interior; and that a few thousand pounds judiciously 
spread over eight or ten years will remove the blank between the Niger 
and the Indian Ocean which now deforms our maps. 

It would be unfair to the leaders of former expeditions, not to state 
that the successful treatment of fever by quinine, to which evidently the 
immunity from mortality is to be mainly attributed, was not known, or 
at all events not practised, when they were undertaken: but, to show the 
marked difference, we subjoin the mortality of four expeditions connected 
with the Niger. 

In 1805—Mungo Park left the Gambia with thirty-eight Europeans ; 
seven of whom survived to reach the Niger at Sego, and the remainder 
perished, either from disease or with their intrepid leader on the river. 

In 1816—out of Captain Tuckey’s expedition to the Congo, then sup- 

to be the embouchure of the Niger, only one man escaped. 

In 1832-’383—the Liverpool expedition lost forty out of forty-nine 
Europeans. 

In 1842—Buxton’s expedition, under Captain Trotter, R.N., lost forty- | 
two out of one hundred and forty-five Whites, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WAR AND FINANCE OF 1855. 
Peace will be initiated at Vienna by the Conference in which 
Lord John Russell is to take part, or the failure of the attem t 
will initiate the war, to which the campaign of 1854 has only be 
a tedious and vexatious prologue. Unless, therefore, the whole 
uestion be suddenly closed by a peace, we must look immediately 
| for a new war, upon new grounds, with new combinations, a new 
| policy, new appliances, and a new budget. There have been re. 
ports hinting at the nature of the budget which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is prepared to lay before Parliament, and they point 
| to a continued liquidation of the war expenses on cash principles, 
The advocacy of our contemporary the Economist is taken to indi. 
cate a resolution not to raise money by loan.* How can this be 
determined, before we know the amount wanted in the lump? Is 
the Finance Minister prepared to raise any amount by immediate 
and direct taxation? Financial operations for a state can no more 
be determined on abstract princi i than the money matters of g 
family. Abstract rules are good for guidance, but practical meg. 
sures must be determined by the circumstances of the day. 

It is the more important to keep the judgment upon these points 

—— free from preconceived notions, since it is not possible to 
etermine the financial policy of the country until we know whe- 
ther it is peace or war. The experiences of the past year haye 
absolutely proved two most important conclusions, of a mili 
and of a financial kind. The mistaken strategy which entrap 
our army at Sebastopol was dictated by a So of mixed im- 
patience and caution, that induced our Government, for political 
reasons at home, and perhaps in the East, to strike the blow with- 
out further delay ; while political reasons in Germany induced it 
to abstain from striking the blow at a more vital part, and at 
the same time deprived it of the resources sufficient for the effec- 
| tual levelling of the blow. The stroke, which should have been 
| sudden to be effectual, became tentative, and degenerated 
into the defensive. With the immense resources of Russia, a 
campaigning war, which consists in a race to be determined by the 
ultimate exhaustion of resources, would be very hazardous for the 
flesh and blood as well as the morale of the Western Powers. 
They possess a command of moveable means and financial credit, 
| scientific and mechanical resources, which would give them the 
advantage over Russia, if the war were transformed from a fight 
| of ~ crn, to one of sudden and overwhelming concentrated 
attacks. 

With a war of that kind on hand, offensive, and depending for 
success upon the concentration of great resources, it is absurd to 
talk of an annual payment as an established regular incident of 
finance. We must have an offensive finance—the command of 
sudden and perhaps vast resources. 

There is, we conceive, no alternative between the measures ne- 
cessary to correct the military disabilities created by the long peace, 
and a more disastrous failure than any which we can incur even by 
the total extinction of our army in the Crimea. A war, however, 
in which England is to spend millions against an expenditure of un- 
valued Russian serfs, would be a disgrace to the statesmanship of 
England, as well as a calamity to the country. The old war was 
a war of the purse, for the benefit of royalty, against armed mul- 
titudes: the English people would not permit any war of the 
purse over again, or any sacrifice of the annual means of this 
country for the bankrupt royalties of the Continent. Instead of 
lavishing our money to prop up false alliances, we should expect 
our statesmen to find other resources for saving our own 
means. The object of the present war is perfectly definite,— 
to curb Russia, or, if she resist, to coerce her. The motto 
of the English statesman, within all proper limits, must be 
the motto of Jehu—* Who is on my side? who?” The military 
resources of this country, therefore, will have to be eked out by 
political combinations ; and there will be no difficulty in procuring 
assistance to put down or drive out the common disturber, if Eng- 
lish statesmen take the lead, and keep it. It is only by pressing 
the war home upon Russia that the bugbear with which Mr. Bright 
and other commercial Peace men threaten this country can be 
kept off. The war has had no sensible effect hitherto upon the 
commerce of the world. The enhanced price of corn is the result 
of agricultural vicissitudes, not of a partial stoppage of a fractional 
supply in the Black Sea. The cotton difficulties are the conse- 
quence of cotton extravagance in overtrading. Commerce has 
been uninterrupted and unstayed, because Russia has been kept to 
Russia; and unless we would have the sources of revenue cut off, 
the Allied Powers must continue to protect commerce against the 
incursions of Russia. The Czar must not be let out. Another 

reason why renewed and more desperate efforts on his part must 
be met by increased energy in carrying the attacks home to him 
suddenly and effectually. 








* The financial organ does not rest its arguments only upon the ruinous 
terms on which loans were contracted during the last war, or he might be 
open to the reply that a financier is not obliged to copy the mistakesof Mr. 
Pitt. The principal argument is, that if the whole 600,000,000/, and more had 
been raised by current taxation, it would not have exceeded the amount of war 
taxes raised in certain years, but it would have constituted a closed effort, 
leaving no permanent burden on the country and thus entailing the yearly 
interest as an absolute loss, besides raising the price of money, and so inter- 
rupting the enterprise of commerce. The argument is strong, but not final. 
To meet it by another, stated with equal brevity, it may be contended, first, 
that peremptorily to take money by current taxation, is to exact it from the 
citizen without allowance of time, and without giving him any freedom to 
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adjust the demand as he finds most convenient; whereas the method of rais- | 
ing immediate supplies of money by loans permits the Finance Minister to 
take from those who can best spare it, and leaves commerce to adjust the 
as it finds mosteasy. The money wanted, whether it be taken by 
the tax-collector or the loan-collector, will always raise the value of money 
jn the market. But to presume that taxes are the least mischievous means, 
is to presume that the burden can fall equally; whereas its pressure is 
test precisely where money and capital can least be spared—among those | 
who have just means enough to get on, and to whom abstraction means oa 
page. In — commercial country capital has a distinct value ; it will al- 
ways command a certain price ; those who want it will have to pay for the 
mmodation, and it can do that best by the “higgling of the market.” 
Probably the policy of borrowing money would be determined for the state 
by this test : long as commerce can afford to pay for the use of capital a 
r premium than is paid by the state, so long the plan of borrowing will 
be at once most convenient for the state and will less interrupt the opera- 
tion of commerce: as soon, however, as the premium exacted from the 
state exceeds that which commerce can afford, the fact proves that the state 
is drawing upon the vested capital of the country ; the expediency of with- 
holding pressure from the money-market is superseded by a stern necessity ; 
and then the state, like a private family whose expenditure is exceeding 
its income, will find it necessary to revert to cash principles, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had better drag the funds absolutely requisite 
by current taxation than increase debts where surplus is not accruing. In 
the latter case, the demands of the state more than absorb the surplus; 
in the former case, surplus is accruing faster than state debt, and the for- 
bearance of the Finance Minister permits the growth of the resources while 
he facilitates the spontaneous distribution of the burden. 
Those who wish to see the arguments on the other side fully stated will 
find them in the Economist for January 27 and February 10. 


LITERARY ORGANIZATION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
SysTEM-MAKERS usually defeat the very object of their systems by 
exaggeration. The very able gentlemen who have laid before Par- 
liament a plan for the reorganization of the Civil Service are no 
exceptions to the general rule. They overdo. They propose that | 
which would be a great advantage to the civil servants, but they 
advance it as if it could effect everything wanted. The result 
is, not only that we perceive how fallacious is the promise, but 
we suspect that those who profess to do everything with limited 
means must misapply their means. The man who tells us that he 
ean feed, clothe, and lodge your family with a Latin grammar, not 
only provokes a doubt as to his powers for fulfilling the specific 
contract, but suggests suspicion wiethen he really knows what can 
be done with the volume itself. Great enthusiasm in advancing a 
uliar project, especially if it be in its nature somewhat exclusive 
and refined, betrays the advocate into a course of exposition neces- 
sarily partial ; and here again the very ground on which he seeks 
to secure your confidence repels it. The thick octavo blue-book 
which is to win our acceptance for the reorganization of the civil | 
service thrusts itself before us as evidence that the authors of the 
system almost prevent themselves from presenting the case fairly. 
The very act of whisking open the edges of the 475 pages with 
your thumb exposes the partisan character which runs through 
the volume. As the margin in each page flashes past, you see it | 
bare or crowded with marginal notes: where the notes are, the 
careful editor has been pointing to a statement pregnant with rea- 
sons in fayour of his proposal; where the margin is bare, he passes 
over texts not less pregnant, but not favourable to him; and the 
reader will understand how striking is this distinction when we | 
observe that the communications of Canon Moseley, Sir James Ste- | 
phen, Mr. Waddington, Mr. Rowland Hill, Mr. Herman Merivale, 
with the exception of mere numerals in the margin of the last, 
present this difference; although four of these men are distin- 
guished for their grasp of literary and educational subjects as 
well as their acquaintance with the public departments. 

To a certain extent they all agree: they may be said to allow 
that a higher standard of education for the public servants on ad- | 
mission would be desirable. The ingenious device, says Mr. Row- | 
land Hill, of a competing literary examination to be so conducted 
as to test the intelligence as well as the mere attainments of the | 
candidates, and to be preceded by “careful previous inquiry into 
their age, health, and moral fitness,” would be an improvement on 
the present order of things ; “ though it might produce other evils 
of serious magnitude in its place.” “It would place admission and 
exclusion on an unsound basis,” says Mr. Hill; and if a man who 
is bred in the conduct of one of the improved schools of the present 
day, and is distinguished as a senstiail reformer of a great public | 
department, does not understand both sides of that question, from 
whom are we to expect a complete knowledge? We look to Mr. | 
Hill with the more confidence, because neither he nor any one of | 
his family has shown a disposition to be bound either by routine | 
or by prejudice. 

Sir James Stephen classifies the clerks in the Colonial Office ; | 
and, speaking of the higher grade, he affirms that “ no man of real 
mental power, to whom the truth is known beforehand, will sub- 
ject himself to an arduous examination in order to win a post so 
ul paid, so obscure, and so subordinate.” 

“ Of the six clerks in the Colonial Office in my time whom I should select 
as the most able of the whole body, three quitted it altogether after a suffi- 
cient though comparatively short experience of it; two (by an otherwise | 
unexampled good fortune) were able, by serving in Canada, to obtain dis- | 
tinction, and consequent advancement to a higher rank in the public service 
at home ; and one has found in his literary reputation a more than ample 
atonement for the obscurity of his official life and labours.” 

Yet the test proposed by the new plan is one of “literary 
merit.” The candour, as well as the intellectual capacity of Sir 
James for being a judge of such a question, is attested by the allu- 
sions which he makes to the mischievous effects of nepotism, and 
by his admission that he “sustains some personal responsibility 
on that account.” This admission is accompanied by a statement 
that presents Sir James Stephen in a very high light. 





“ My own son, and afterwards my own nephew, were both admitted there 


| as clerks at my request; but I must add, in | own defence, that I with- 
e 


drew my son on finding, after a probation of a few months, that he was not 
qualified for such a position. nephew was a graduate of the University 
of Cambridge, and a man of learning and ability; but, becoming dissatisticd 
—_, “el employment and his prospects, he, after no long trial, withdrew 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, amongst other objections, thinks it “a 
very questionable principle” to exclude youths otherwise qualified 
by requiring a medical examination; and as the members of the 
public service are not to be prize-fighters, not to be subjected to 
physical hardships of any sort, we cannot understand the necessity 
of treating them like recruits for the army. 

_Mr. Cornewall Lewis “ doubts not the facility, but the expe- 
diency, of applying the priuciple of competitive examination to the 
selection of candidates for public offices.” Their admission, he al- 
lows, might be reduced to the simplicity and certainty of an arith- 
metical problem; but what then? What are the first qualities 
for a public servant ?—The first quality is trustworthiness. The 
clerks of the superior offices have been distinguished by an honour- 
able secrecy and discreet reserve, depending on “ qualities which 
cannot be made the subject of examination by a central board, or 
be expressed by marks upon a paper of written answers.” This 


, honourable conduct results in fact from a sense of the strictly in- 


dividual and personal tenure of such offices; and it would be 
greatly impaired if the successful passing of an examination should 
confer a species of right on the tenure of office. Should we not 
have such public servants “ appealing to the journals,” “ stating 
their whole case,” and standing upon their diploma? Mr, Corne- 


; wall Lewis also touches upon a profound truth when he observes, 


that “ a studious life is incompatible with what is called a life of 
pleasure ; but it is not true that such an amount of study as might 
enable a clever young man to succeed in such an examination as 
that now proposed, necessarily, or even presumptively, involves 
the possession of qualities which render a person discreet and 
trustworthy.” Mr. Lewis might have added, with innumerable 
examples to attest the remark, that “ a life of pleasure” in youth 
does not disprove the existence of qualities extremely suitable to 
a life of active business in later years, or to the able conduct of the 
public service. If it were so, Heaven help our public men! 

Mr. Herman Merivale considers that the a measure calcu- 
lated to attract to the publie services first-rate men is so to fix and 
graduate the emoluments of office as to give the service of the 
Crown a preference over other professions. In abatement of this 
remark, we may observe that the certainty of a public emolu- 
ment virtually enhances the relative value of the salary. It 


| is quite true, however, that if literary or mathematical attainments 


do not disqualify for the public service, they might occasion disaf- 
fection, by constituting “claims” that might be slighted; while 
in many cases, as Mr. Merivale says, they would not indicate the 
qualities really necessary. “I do not think,” says Mr. Wadding- 
ton, Under-Seeretary of the Home Department—{no marginal 
notes to the contribution of this strong opponent of the plan !]— 
“that a competing examination will necessarily produce the best 
man for the particular duties to be discharged.” And Dr. Lyon 
Playfair—as high an authority as could be found—thinks that 
Government, instead of charging itself with the education of ofli- 
cials as at Dresden or Carlsruhe, may safely leave the higher 
special requirements of a department to the usual operation of de- 
mand and supply. 

* In proof of this, no sooner was the fact announced that Government had 
under consideration the question of testing the intellectual fitness of its ser- 
vants, than King’s College added to itself a ‘ Department of Civil Service 
and Commerce’; and I understand that in this already about twenty stu- 
dents have enrolled themselves.” 

But the crushing critic of the plan is the Canon Moseley; who 
fears that “ one type of education will come to be represented in 
the administration of public affairs, the idiosynerasy of one class of 


| minds will pass upon it, and (to use an engineering phrase) it 


will, eventually, be shunted upon the rail of one class of thinkers.” 
We have already mentioned the illustration—his recalling six 
Englishmen of European reputation who have distinguished them- 
selves by special studies, who ought not to be excluded from the 
public service, but who from the nature of their education would 
have been excluded by the proposed plan. The project, then, it 
appears, would not select the men most required, would deter 
those who are most desirable, and would absolutely exclude the 
very highest class of candidates. 

One of the critics suggests a plan for attaining the diversity of 
special requirements, which is partly the object of the proposal— 
namely, a small but special premium, over aad above the salary, 
upon the possession of each additional acquirement. This would 
operate as an incentive without working as an exclusion. 

The objections, it will be perceived, are of a kind which seem 
to be fatal to the project as a whole. It may be gathered as the 
sum of the conviction entertained by those who are not partisans 


| . . . . . . 
| of the plan, that while an examination for a minimum standard of 


qualifications would be desirable, a competitive examination will 


| not have the effect of testing qualities desirable for the service— 


would have the effect of introducing into the service men un- 
suitable, and would certainly keep out men peculiarly fitted, 
while it would probably impart to the service, as a whole, more of 
a literary than a business or active character. It is the same 
conclusion at which we arrived last week by a shorter cut; we 
have now stated some of the grounds and some of the highest au- 
thorities by which that conclusion is supported. It appears to us 
that the plan can never advance beyond the blue-book stage. 
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THE HANDCOCK-CLANRICARDE CASE. 

Ir seems impossible that the statement made by the Irish Attor- 
ney-General to the Dublin Court of Chancery in the case of “ Hand- 
cock versus Delacour otherwise De Burgh” can be suffered to pass 
without some explanation from a person whose name has been im- 
plicated. Public men are open to the attacks of calumny; and 
many a “romance of real life,” as this has of course been termed, 
has included much more striking details, more touching incidents, 
more amusing passages, and more harrowing scenes. Neverthe- 
less, the imputations conveyed by the statement of the Attorney- 
General are not of a kind to be dismissed as the obvious inventions 
of calumny. Some charges of culpable conduct may be deplorable and 
true, and yet the public man may pass unchallenged among his 
erring fellows; but not under charges of this kind. Men may be 
misconstrued, traduced, condemned with unjust harshness, and 
yet not always be able or expected to establish a defence. Lord 
John Russell has been charged with faction, Lord Palmerston with 
treachery, and, to continue the climax, the Duke of Newcastle 
with incapacity ; and perhaps the soundest defence that either one 
of these noblemen could make would still leave a residuum of en- 
vious belief. But men who go into public must consent to meet 
that kind of moral discomfort as they do the elements, or the dirt 
beneath their feet if they walk abroad. Calumny may even take 
a personal turn, and not be fully rebutted. Lord Melbourne and 
Mr. Rogers have been the object of speculative enterprise or of 
harsh suspicion. The Peerage is not without its criminal records, 
as more families than that of Ferrers too well know; and as to 
irregularities in the genealogy, the Peerage is the great repertory 
for romance of real life in that direction. Chief Justice Jervis 
says that the public conduct of a public man is open to discussion, 
but not his personal conduct. The public, however, never will 
consent to be trammelled by the packthread restrictions of legal re- 
finement, and it is as sure to discuss any conduct of public men as 
idle boys in the street to fling snow-balls if there be snow and pas- 
sengers. 

The Handcock case differs from all of these both in the inci- 
dents of the narrative and the form which the imputation takes. 
We may have every degree of human vice and irregularity, from 
the horrible crime of a Duc de Praslin to the last case in which a 
husband and wife came before the courts, and we may be shocked 
at the malignity or may despise the shameless levity ; but in most of 
these cases the accused, however criminal or silly, does not stand 
coldly apart, but is the sport of some strong passion, and runs his 
risks. The narrative of the Irish Attorney-General presents a story 
for which we believe there is no parallel. The truth of the story re- 
mains absolutely unattested by the proceedings in court; it is im- 
— for any man who peruses it in the reports to say whether 

e believes or disbelieves the statement. It may be a true tale, it 
may be a fictitious libel. But let us consider what the story pro- 
fesses to disclose. A nobleman first appears as a go-between, ar- 
ranging the marriage of a young gentleman, still under age, with 
a handsome designing woman. Some thirteen years later an inti- 
macy is detected between that nobleman and that woman; and a 
child afterwards appears as the adopted son of the woman, some- 
times bearing the name of the nobleman. Again the nobleman 
acts as a go-between, reconciling wife and husband ; providing the 
husband with a physician, the daughters—one of whom was la- 
bouring under a mortal infirmity—with a lawyer; and promoting 
wills and deeds which transfer property from the husband and the 
daughters to the wife, and ultimately redound to the interest of 
the mysterious child. The conduct of the nobleman does not form 
a primary part of the case in court; it comes out incidentally. 
The story was not met by point-blank denial, but by statements of 
fact presented as if they were incompatible; which they do not 
seem to have been, either in logic or in deed. The interference 
has one tendency—it promotes the plans of the mother, unnatu- 
rally base as they were; but the auxiliary preserved a position of 
safety for himself. Such is the story which is stated in court, 
is uncontradicted, and is not subjected to any test of examina- 
tion or judgment. 

Now this tale, we say, differs from almost all cases of irregular 
conduct in life. The nobleman is represented as doubling the parts 
of the profligate roué and the wicked attorney. The character is re- 
presented in an aspect of meanness which must make any society 
of gentlemen shrink from the contact. It may be said, and justly, 
that the case was so presented in court as not to facilitate the di- 
rect denial which perhaps may be in reserve; yet its utterance in 
so solemn a form as statements in Chancery invests it with an air 
of authority, that, in the absence of contradiction, challenged belief. 
It is difficult to understand how a nobleman with that story hang- 
ing over him can make his appearance in an assembly like the 
House of Peers, whose own character is impugned in a member of 
their exclusive body. 


CHUCKERBUTTY. 
One of the succesful competitors for the post of Assistant-Surgeon 
under the East India Company is Dr. Chuckerbutty. And who 
is Dr. Chuckerbutty ? During the six years ending in 1850, might 
occasionally be met in society a youth of very dark complexion, 
small and graceful figure, with rounded outline, bright eyes, and 
an intelligent, thoughtful, yet smiling countenance, strikingly like 
the most engaging type of the “ Italian boy,” only much darker. 
That was Chuckerbutty, who had come over here from India under 
the auspices of Mr. Alexander of the Bengal Civil Service, to study 
medicine. But where did he come from? We must trace him 
back, partly by help of the Zimes, to his earliest years; and we 


find him in the Dacea district of Bengal, once the seat of the fine 
muslin manufacture, but, although modern in its growth now 
decayed. Born of poor parents, fis earliest years were probabl 

passed among the reed huts which are occasionally burnt down 2 
the quickest mode of “cleaning the house.” Although poor, he 
was of high caste; but that circumstance must have contri uted to 
increase rather than to diminish his difficulties. Let us then ima. 
gine the slender Indian boy, with dark skin, with gentle almost 
girlish outline, in the heart of Be , surrounded, if we may cay 
so, by the absence of aids for learning science, hedged in by posi- 
tive obstructions. Where were the books, where the schools of 
medicine, where the language for science itself, where even the 
ideas to begin with? Chuckerbutty, who was born in 1827, was 
thirteen years old before he so much as heard the English lan. 
guage, and then only when an official came into the neighbourhood 
speaking the unknown tongue. He determined to learn the 
language of the governing race; and, with a few clothes ir 
a bundle and a little parched rice for food, he set off on g 
journey of nearly sixty miles to the nearest English school, 
“He had no money, friends, or introductions; but he con- 
cluded a bargain with the schoolmaster to perform the duties of 
cook, for which his caste gave him peculiar advantages, on condi- 
tion of being taught English.” From this point his career, 
although eventful and obstructed by many obstacles, appears to 
have been on his own hands. He had some assistance; for first 
the School Committee, then Mr. Alexander, aided him. Yet even 
when he came to London, and was thrown into the very centre of 
science, his difficulties were not overcome. 

It is not easy for an English reader to apprehend the full 
strength of the most formidable obstacles that still remained. 
The —— of caste in India are accompanied by many dis- 

ualifying distinctions. There are innumerable articles which a 

indoo cannot so much as touch without forfeiting his caste. 
The very act of studying anatomy is pollution. The unrestricted 
intercourse necessary to the practice of an official would be social 
outlawry. A Hindoo could scarcely expect to obtain the position 
of a successful practitioner without forfeiting his station as a 
Hindoo gentleman. Many men of only half moral courage might 
be prepared to make that sacrifice if they could be sure of attain- 
ing a ae position in the conquering class: was this 
quite certain for Chuckerbutty? Far from it. Those who re- 
member the species of sufferance on which “ distinguished” and 
cultivated Parsees are admitted to English society in Bombay— 
who recollect the obsequious manners of millionaires placing their 
carriages at the disposal of fourth-rate or fifth-rate officials, for 
the sake of some countenance in return—will see how little 
the social standing of a Hindoo in English society could have 
of attraction for a really refined and independent man. The 
more thoroughly a student should be trained to the habits or 
thoughts of the highest class of the medical profession in this 
country, the more formidable would the consequence of abandoning 
his native connexions appear; the more hazardous the attempt to 
gain admittance into society, where he might be treated as an in- 
truder and an inferior. Nevertheless, the young Hindoo physician, 
returning to the East with full professional honours, with high 
classical and scientific attainments, steadily making his way in 
professional promotion, prepared himself for complete admission to 
the rights of a British subject, socially as well as politically, by 
throwing off the sacred thread of his caste, and disencumbering 
himself of his vexatious restraints. 

The reform of the Indian public service, which admitted indi- 
viduals to competition with the British subjects, was needed to 
render full justice to the courageous enterprise which had ani- 
mated this young man throughout his career. He is by birth a 
Hindoo, a member of a race which has been said to be incapable 
of fully understanding English ideas, of grasping the resources of 
scientific civilization : he stands amongst Englishmen a contradic- 
tion to those presumptuous libels on his race. His fellow country- 
men might have said, with justice, that no one of their birth would 
be admitted to an equality with the supercilious aliens who had 
taken possession of their soil and government: he has become one 
of the governing class. In truth, we should regard the admission 
of a native to the Supreme Council of Calcutta as an event of far 
less importance than this recognized admission of a Hindoo who 
has worked his way, both in science and in practical labour, to so 
honourable a position amongst the leading men of India. 


PROGRESS OF THE AFRICAN INVASION. 

Tue successful navigation of the Eastern branch of the Niger to 
a distance of two hundred and fifty miles above any previous 
ascent, without loss or serious sickness among the crew, is an 
event pregnant with instruction and with hope. Not long since 
it was assumed, almost as settled and self-evident, that the sea- 
board of Western Africa was too deadly to European life for any 
success in penetrating it to be possible, and that to renew these 
expeditions was simply to waste money and men. The voyage 
of the Pleiad has at once refuted the presumption and rendered 
impossible the renewal of any such fatal attempts as the Niger 
expedition of 1842. It ought also to teach us not to rest content 
with conclusions that are only presumptive, while any part of the 
world is closed against the scientific investigation or the industry 
of man. 

But it conveys yet greater lessons. From the atcount of the 
expedition which we print in another page, it will be seen that it 
could not have been successful except by a combination of precau- 








tions,—entering the river at the proper season, boiling the water 
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to render it innoxious fur drinking, cleauliness on board, the use 
of a disinfecting fluid, the use of quinine as a febrifuge, and the 
use of a ship made after the most improved model. To discover 
these six means of success, it required a previous combination of 
many scientific exertions, some of them of the largest kind. The 
make of the vessel is due to a branch of mechanics still in its in- 
fancy ; the sanitary appliances could only result from very exten- 
sive physiological and chemical studies, carried on with a generous 
— bor truth, unconscious of any specific aid for the passage up 
the Niger; the use of quinine presupposed the skill of modern 
chemistry, and the discovery of America. It was through the 
wild course of the Genoese navigator wandering to seek the Indies, 
and through the swamps of Peru, that the true path to the interior 
of Africa lay. Yet men talk of limiting studies to “ practical” and 
# specific” objects! Even the observation necessary for timing 
this expedition could only have been bought by the fatal failures 
that preceded it; and some few brave travellers have sacrificed 
themselves that multitudes may follow in safety. 

A continent has lain for countless ages almost useless to man. 
Civilization has only nibbled at its extremities and edges. Liberia 
has resettled the native race, after undergoing a preparatory civil- 
ization in the hard school of slavery; and perhaps by learning to 
be free and independent, the countrymen of President Roberts 
may teach our own cousins of America the last lesson in the re- 
spect due to liberty. But all internal Africa still possesses a for- 
midable army of observation in the savage interest. By the suc- 
cessful opening of a path to commerce, the flank of that army will 
be turned; and a new advance has been made towards redeeming 
Africa for the use of man. 

It has been observed that modern philosophy inclines to practi- 
cal science rather than to metaphysics or literature. True, but 
practical science may be too exclusive. It is but one of the hand- 
maids of a true philosophy. Man becomes wise for his own guid- 
ance in proportion as, modestly admitting the finite weaknesses 
that accompany even his latest learning, he abstains from pre- 
sumptive conclusions. Causes we know not; laws we can observe. 
We know not the beginnings, reach not the end, and must not pre- 
sume the next stage in the limited journey that we can trace. If, 
as Lord Ashburton says, we are on the transition between a darker 
to a brighter age, probably the distinction between the two lies in 
the presumptuous ignorance of the one, the modest ignorance of 
the other. When on knowledge is faithful and obedient to 
its own discoveries, it leads to enlarged and higher life; when it 

resumes its own sufliciency, whether it give the preference to 
kish learning, to Fakir speculation, or to “ practical” material- 
ism, it leads to disappointment. In the admirable letter to the 
Metropolitan Church Schoolmasters Association, explaining some- 
what further his doctrine of the study of ‘common things,” Lord 
Ashburton—a son of commerce though a British ag a Ig | 
the age to come, strikingly reminds us, that even in such hig 
things as knowledge the end is,sometimes sacrificed to the means ; 
that “human meddling,” when it departs from faithful obedience 
to laws faithfully studied, cannot create, but may destroy. 

“Tt is serene your power to implant a faculty in a child’s mind ; but you 
may, and often do, obliterate faculties. You cannot instil one single incen- 
tive to exertion; but you do habitually weaken and crush many. I will 
give you examples. The man untaught by you, but taught by God, has an 
ear trained to catch sounds and imitate them: the man trained by you has 
often his sense of hearing so far obliterated that he is unable to catch the 
sound by the appointed organ, the ear—he can only catch it through his 
reason when it is spelt to him ; and so it is that God’s gift is impaired by 
man’s interference. In the same way, we find Senior Wranglers and First 
Class men moving about the world who can neither see with their eyes nor 
hear with their ears—who can only collect from books that which others, by 
the use of natural faculties, collect more vividly, more usefully, for them- 





selves.” 

Impatient human meddling would have taught us to go only 
the straight path, and would have made us abandon the “ vain at- 
tempt” to gain possession of Africa: divinely-implanted instinct 
led men, by circuitous paths, through the laboratory, through the 
shipping-yard, through America, back to the tawny continent ; and | 
now we see the domain in store to reward the labours of science | 
pursued thus piously and disinterestedly. 





HOPES FOR NEW ZEALAND. 
Ovr last resumé of political news from New Zealand painted the 
state of affairs in that colony in somewhat gloomy colours. The 
acting Governor was left, at Auckland, in the painful position of 
having made an imperfect attempt to institute “ responsible govern- 
ment,” and of having incurred an almost laughable failure, through 
the joint effect of official reluctance to do the thing thoroughly, of 
overstrained finesse on the part of some promoters of the principle, 
and of possibly an overstrained punctilio on the part of others. The 
Government, in fact, had come to a nonplus; legislation was at a 
dead lock; and no party seemed able to proceed without reducing 
its action ad absurdum. Now, however, both from the colony and 
from the governing department at home, we have more satisfactory 
and cheering information. Parties in the Legislative Assembly cut 
the gordian knot by a very simple but not a very common resort 
—they had the good sense to leave off quarrelling, and to set to 
work with the object of doing as much as they could in the way 
of useful legislation before the Assembly broke up for the season. 
Accordingly, during the last fortnight they sat early and late, 
voted estimates liberally, passed a waste lands bill, a marriage 
bill, and other measures for which there was a practical necessity. 
The acting Governdr prorogued the Assembly in a conciliatory 





ames on the 16th of September, until the 9th of July next; and 
the Southern members rushed to their homes. 


From what followed, it will be seen that Colonel Wynyard, 
“ the officer administering the government,” really deserved full 
credit for the spirit in which he was acting. Through a well-in- 
formed and trustworthy channel we learn that he had redeemed 
his pledge to the colonists, by sending home a strong recommend- 
ation that responsible government should be conceded in the form 
that the colonists had desired,— namely, that the heads of the de- 

artments should be individuals possessing the confidence of the 

ouse of Representatives. To the Colonial Office we must con- 
cede its share of merit: the principle recommended by Colonel 
Wynyard was adopted at once, and instructions, we understand, 
have been sent to the colony to carry it out. 

Moreover, a new Governor has been appointed for the colony— 
Colonel Gore Browne, who was lately Governor of St. Helena; and 
of whom we have heard, through more than one channel, such ac- 
counts as induce us to believe that he is a highly intelligent and 
upright man, with strong gee to do good. Our informant 
says, from personal knowledge, that Colonel Browne is imbued 
with “the right principles” for his task, is heartily in favour of 
responsible government, approves of an elected Upper Chamber 
in place of a nominee Council, and altogether promises to be the 
best and most popular Governor New, Zealand has yet seen. He is 
at present in London, and is to sail for New Zealand early in April. 
Having lately reflected the dark picture which the colonists sent 
home to us, we have now great pleasure in holding up a light 
which may cast a more hopeful tint upon the prospect. 





Crtters to the vitor. 


EXCHEQUER BILLS OF LOW DENOMINATION. 
Florence, 6th February 1855. 
Sin—The recent success of the Emperor of the French in raising a loan 
of twenty millions sterling, in consequence of its having been divided into 
small sums so as to suit the convenience of the less wealthy class of the 
community, suggests the idea that the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
obtain the same result, and at the same time confer an equal boon upon the 
British public, when more money shall be required than at present for carry- 
ing on ,the war, by issuing Exchequer Bills of ten pounds sterling each, 
bearing interest at the rate of one farthing per diem; which might 
brought promptly into general circulation by paying with them at par the 
officers, clerks, and other persons employed in the various departments of 
the Government, as well as contractors who may supply what may be re- 
quired for the public service; giving, however, to each individual the option 
of refusing to accept these Exchequer Bills, and of insisting upon being pai 
by preference in the current coin of the realm. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
W. Bryan Cooxs. 





COBDEN, COTTON, AND MEN, 
1, Adam Street, Adelphi, 14th February 1855. 

Srr—In answer to Mr. Hugh Mason respecting the wages of cotton- 
workers here and in America, I beg to say, that I took my data from the 
Journal of the Society of Arts and Mr. Wallis’s Report on the Lowell Fac- 
tories. I do not consider the cotton trade indigenous in the Northern States 
of the American Union, but think it might become so in the Southern States 
where the cotton is produced, and Negro fingers could as well work it as 
cultivate it. The sealhy indigenous country for cotton manufactures will be 
Eastern India, from whence they first came to England ; where workers at 
3d. per diem in Indian mills must eventually beat in competition English 
and American and Continental mills: and if the wages be so good in Eng- 
land as Mr. Mason intimates, the less will be the chance, even though de- 
mand in India should raise wages to 12¢. per diem, and the race of men 
get to be at a premium there. I do not believe that the exodus of the cotton 
manufacture would be an evil to England, coming about, as it will do, gra- 
dually. Capital will, of course, go where it can get the best interest; but 
the cotton-mills of Lancashire are not moveable capital, and will not be “ re- 
moved to the States.” They will be worn out in work, as is the case 
now; but will not be renewed if not wanted. Mr. Mason intimates that 
the condition of cotton workpeople is improving—* that workers are scarce 
and wages advancing.” I can rejoice at this for the workmen’s sake; but 
surely Mr. Mason must see that all this makes against the continuance of 
the cotton manufacture in the West while an abundance of cheaper hands 
are found in the East. 

Mr. G. Macgregor says that “the recruiting-sergeant visits the cotton- 
factory.” I might ask, if from them are procured the recruits so unseasoned 
that they die in numbers so soon after landing in the Crimea? Let me not 
be understood to reproach any of my countrymen as lacking bravery. They 
may ‘‘ bear no feeble mind,” but if they lack force of body it will be a loss 
to the community. Mr. Macgregor asks, “what the thousands of his 
countrymen would have done had there been no cotton-spinning?”’ I may 
answer—Probably working some years sooner at the “ black band” and the 
** coal seams,” and hastening the railway advent. 

In conclusion, I must rejoice that my words have been the means of elicit- 
ing from these gentlemen their repudiation of the suicidal policy of Messrs. 
Cobden and Bright. The former gentleman assumes, in his speech, that in 
ease of civil war Manchester would lick London, Leeds, and Liverpool, and 
any other three cities thrown in. Not in good taste certainly, this biddin, 
for local suffrage by reviving the municipal rivalry of the darker ages, an 
especially in one professing to be a cosmopolite : therefore it is satisfactory to 
hear from Mr. Mason that nine-tenths of Manchester see through him. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, V. Bripees ADAMS. 





THE TRAINING OF MINISTERS AND THE TRAINING OF 
GENERALS, 

Str—A short time back one of your correspondents contributed his views 
as to the training of the Army. We certainly wish it may get such a train- 
ing, but doubt much of such a desirable result, till we get Ministers and 
Generals of the class and order capable of perceiving the practicability as 
well as the desirability. 

Doubtless, all Ministers are ‘ heaven-born,”’ and Generals also, é.¢. real 
Ministers and real Generals, with aptitudes and capacities for their several 
vocations: but the problem is, how to insure that the really and not the 
pretended “‘ heaven-born’”’ shall occupy the empire and the rule. 

Who chooses the Ministers or the Ministerial head? for, repine and com- 
plain as we may at the mistakes and blunders that have decimated our army, 
in that choice lies the root of the evil. Who chooses the Minister? Not the 
Queen! She but nominates him according to the numerical majority of 
followers whom he leads, or who drive him. The followers or drivers are 
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the House of Commons,—they it is who make or unmake Ministers; and 
if they follow or choose an unfitting Minister, on them should the shame 
alight. They either lack the intellect, or the will, or the knowledge, to 
choose the right man for the emergency; or peradventure the man 
does not exist. This last is difficult to believe. I incline to think 
that many such men exist, but that the House of Commons requires 
an incompatibility. They would have a great man and a little 
combined. They would have a great mind and capacity, with a 
readiness to political and party intrigue. They would make of the 
Minister a kind of railway official, to fill up employments at their dictation. 
They shut out from public service the higher minds by their trading perceptions. 
The House of Commons represents the trading community, the monied com- 
munity, the community of selected electors ; it represents even certain popular 
phases of the community ; but it is unquestionably below the great impulsive 
national standard of chivalrous emprise, the great English heart, that in- 
stinctively tramples down Mammon beneath the feet of Freedom when the 
emergency arrives. The House of Commons asa body is below its indi- 
vidual perceptions. If we complain that an hereditary aristocracy prevents 
the growth of a natural aristocracy in the Army, similar to the natural aris- 
tocracy of trade and manufactures, whom have we to thank for this, save the 
House of Commons, pandering to the class into which they hope to rise as 
baronets and lords, after accumulating huge fortunes as contractors, bankers, 
and manufacturers? The Government is a railway board—a close borough, 
not necessarily either Whig or Tory, but a board in which the existing 
rulers manceuver to appoint their successors, possessing qualities similar 
to their own. The race of heroes is not dead—Thomas Carlyle not- 
withstanding; but the stereotyped system that chooses an M.P. for his 


wealth, and trading or other money connexions, acts as a huge sieve | 


to strain away the heroic element from the National Council. It is quite 
right that the Lockes and Geaches and Petos and Brights and Cobdens 


should there represent their several classes; but it is not right that trade | 


should be paramount—not right that men of the mental calibre of John Stuart 


Mill should have no weight save through their writings—not right that men | 


of the Roebuck class should be worn down by hard labour ere they attain to 
governance—not right that the bullying element should be an almost ne- 
cessary accompaniment of the higher qualities. ‘‘ Revolutions ure not made 
with rose-water,” is a pithy saying enough; but the revolution of moral 


force is a better thing than the physical overbearing of mere money or | 


muscle. 

The first quality in a Minister should be the mental capacity, the sound 
judgment to choose his human instruments, the perception of moral and in- 
tellectual character. This quality must be born in a man; it cannot be uc- 


quired, and is not peculiar to any rank or station. It may exist in the | 
‘ 


village Hampden” as well as in hereditary gentry or nobility. It is the 


instinctive quality of leadership, that a prince may possess or a peasant. | 


No man in his own person can do more than a given number of hours’ work 
out of the twenty-four, and no one man can supply the whole wants of a 
nation. But having the quality of choosing men rightly, he can multiply 
his own work to any extent, if the men be brought in contact with him for 


his study. But in addition to this natural general quality, he will need the | 


acquired knowledge necessary to understand the specialties of other men 
whom he would employ. Such a man in the possession of power would na- 
turally draw around him the superior class, just as the peculiarities of King 
Bomba of Naples or of Isabella of Spain draw around them the vulgar and 
common-minded. The elder Napoleon had precisely this quality of choosing 
men for their fitness, with indifference to their previous positions. Had he 
used his judgment for other than mere conquering purposes, he might have 
died in his bed at the Tuileries, or in his saddle on the battle-field, with the 
conviction of his posterity succeeding him. 

A Minister of this calibre would not have chosen either a Raglan, a Dun- 
das, or a Napier—supposing these three men to be the inefficient commanders 
they are charged with being. He would have known beforehand that they 
possessed, or did not possess, the mental qualities and the special acquire- 
ments essential to the work they had to perform; and he would have been 
conscious that on him and not on them would the blame of incapacity rest. 
Tle would have known that though being born a Somerset might be good evidence 
of hereditary will, it was not an infallible proof of judgment, even though 
coupled with Peninsular service and unquestionable courage. And having 
chosen his general, knowing him to possess the fitting qualities, no amount of 
unpopularity would lead him to confound unfavourable circumstances with 
incapacity. Neither would he mistake roughness for valour, or success for a 
result of discretion. He would know that great age is not an advantageous 
quality, even though a Nestor oy exist in spite of it; and that physical ca- 
Saeed is one ingredient in mental exertion. Can we believe that in this 

{ngland of ours there are not many men of this capacity and training, 
though possibly lacking the popular qualitics to set them forth on high for 
the universal shout of the nation to call them to their appointed work ? 

What character of man would such a Minister choose to command an ar- 
my? The import of the word “ general”’ is, one sufficiently familiar with 
all the particular branches below him to take in their scope and combine 
them. He should be familiar with the qualities of metal and the structure 
of cannon and the powers of powder, or he cannot cross-examiue his ar- 
tillery-officers, so as to choose the right men. He should understand the 
— of materials and their powers of resistance, or he cannot know whe- 

er his engineers are competent. He should know how all classes of roads 
are constructed, and their various capacities for transport. He should be 
sufficient of a geologist to choose the least unhealthy localities for lodging 
his people. He should know how to improvise appliances on emergency. He 
should understand times and seasons, so as not to be defeated by unforeseen 
circumstances. He should know how to assort the clothing of his people to 
season and climate, and their food also, and be prepared beforehand. He 
should know enough of human health and disease to hold in check his Medi- 
cal Department. He should know the qualities of animals, and their powers 
of endurance, and the fitness for food and use, in order that the members of 
the Commissariat may not “ laugh at his beard.” He should be of 
ready invention, not at details but in direction. He should know that 
men exposed to cold in wet trenches must die; and that one well- 
preserved soldier is worth three abandoned to want, and only costs one-third 
the price. He should be familiar with the distinction between mechanical 
and animal labour, and be ever on the alert to stimulate the application of 
the former to take the place of the latter wherever practicable. A man 
thus accomplished, with acute and rapid perception of men and things, with 
instinctive inflexible justice, true large generosity to recognize merit, anda 
strong ict spirit, would be worthy to command an English army. Such a 
General, with his own great heart in a firm and vigorous frame, would draw 
to his own purposes the hearts of all his men—would so imbue them with 
his own — as to win lands from despotism less by the sword than by his 
moral and intellectual qualities. Such a man could not do or leave undone 
those things the Crimea rings with. He would not——But the imagination 
can well supply the things he would not do. 

How to find such men for leaders in esse and posse without confining the 
search to one class of the community, should be the object of a House of 
Commons worthily representing the English nation. 

Cosmos, 
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OXFORD ESSAYS.* 
Turs volume of Essays contributed by members of the Universit 
of Oxford,—whose bond is not identity of opinion, or any one definite 
ractical object, but simply that they have all been trained by one 
niversity,—is presented to the public at a time when Oxford 
is attracting the hopeful regards and earnest sympathies of al] 
Englishmen who can rise above sectarian narrowness and bitter. 
| ness to a national and philosophic elevation of view. It depends 
mainly on the class of men who have contributed them, whether 
| the national hopes, directed to Oxford and Cambridge as centres 
| of the higher education, meet disappointment, or flower into re- 
| joicing consciousness of a great stage of pe safely passed and 
| secured. So far as we have read the volume,—remembering that 
, among the contributors are found none of the names of what we 
/ may call Oxford celebrities, unless the authors of the Outlines of 
| Thought and the Nemesis of Faith are in some degree entitled 
| to be considered celebrities,—it bears testimony to a high degree 
| of mental power, invigorated by sound training, and to a judgment 
| and taste refined by acquaintance with the best literature. Not one 
of the essays falls below the average standard of our best quarterly 
reviews, and certainly three of them rise to the excellence of our 
, choicest periodical papers. The three to which we specially refer, 
not as finding any fault with the rest, but as having carefully read 
these from our interest in their subjects, are “ Suggestions on the 
best Means of Teaching English wn by J. A. Froude; “Crime 
and its Excuses,” by the Reverend W. Thomson ; and “ Oxford Stu- 
dies,” by the Reverend M. Pattison. Mr. Froude’s essay is not only 
eloquence of the best kind, the utterance of a lofty and generous na- 
| ture directing a subtile and trained intellect, but it contains a 
practical suggestion of, as appears to us, the highest value. After 
pats out the difficulties that obstruct any one who wishes to 
earn English history, and still more who wishes to teach it sys- 
tematically, Mr. Froude advises, that at present, and for the period 
| from Henry the Seventh to the Restoration, the Statutes at large 
should form the text-book for student and teacher at the Universi- 
ties. The essay deserves to be generally read, and we will not 
lessen the temptation by offering an epitome of his arguments: we 
will simply quote one of them at length, as a specimen of his mode 
of treatment and style. 

“Once more, the course which we recommend will preserve us from 
another temptation into which we are greatly inclined to fall. Personality is 
one temptation. Theorizing is another, and a worse. More or less we have 
always been exposed to theorizing : we have had Catholic views and 
Protestant, Tory and Whig, Liberal and Conservative, out of which 
cuvoTtoxia tay étvavriwy we have been left to gather up the truth ; 
and no sooner have we begun to congratulate ourselves that the current 
in this direction is running rather less violently, than symptoms appear of a 
set in a fresh direction which will make our new position worse than our old, 
We used to have party histories, and we knew what to do with them. Now 
we have philosophic histories, and what we shall do with them who is able 
to tell? Philosophy of Progress, Development of Humanity, Laws of the 
Growth of the Species,—these are the fine-sounding words which are now- 
a-days clumoured in our ears, as if poor mankind were a sort of a thing that 
grew by rules like a tree, putting out leaves at one time, flowers at another, 
fruit at another, then seed-time, and so on. And then it must have its 
roots : some considering that they are in its brain—in its knowledge, inform- 
ation, or acquaintance with the laws of Nature ; others placing them in 
its heart—in its ideas of excellence, philosophic estimate of the Deity, and 
soon. Of course, also, to all this there must an opposition : there are 
people who disbelieve in Progress altogether, and believe in just the opposite 
of that—in our corruption, decline, and approaching ruin. A view of some 
kind everybody just now thinks it right to have about the matter ; the ten- 
dency to form such view being, we believe, in accurate proportion to the ig- 
norance of the person forming it. The better people know things, the less 
they have views about them. The thing itself is the true object of know- 
ledge, and the mind rests in that. Now, however easy it may be to have 
views of action when we only know them dimly, and views of characters 
when we form our conceptions of them in the shape which will best fit into 
our hypothesis, it is not easy to have a view about a Statute: a statute is it- 
self a view—a view not of our own, but of the persons whose times we are 
studying respecting matters in which they had themselves to act ; and the 
necessity of understanding this will be found, if not wholly repressive of our 
speculative tendencies, yet, at least, to clip their wings very close to the 
quick, and contine their circuit within a far shorter radius of the fact. And 
in this way the dificulties will be very much obviated, arising from the dis- 
agreement between tutors of opposite opinions, and from the vagaries of pro- 
fessors ambitious of originality, or who conceive that the accurate revolution 
of the planets and the stability of the solar system depend upon the due 
acceptance of their small theological formulas. In such hands Histery, while 
it is merely a collection of facts, may be readily arranged into such a form 
as will say what they wish it to say,—by the omitting, that is, or throwing 
into shadow, all the facts that make-the other way, and by a judicious use 
of emphasis in the distribution of the rest. But the Statutes will be far less 
submissive to manipulation. An eloquent tutor may, no doubt, do something 
of the kind with them ; it is a pity, but it cannot be helped. But if a know- 
ledge of the letter of the Statutes be peremptorily insisted on, it will remain 
a perpetual obstacle and a perpetual corrective, like the ballast of a ship, 
which, though insufficient to prevent her from heeling to the wind, yet keeps 
her meanwhile secure from an upset ; and, as soon as the persuasive breath 
has ceased to bear upon her, brings her straight upon her keel again.” 

“Crime and its Excuses” is an exhaustive treatment of the diffi- 
cult question of determining the boundary-line between legal guilt 
and legal madness. If nothing absolutely new is advanced, the com- 
pleteness of treatment—so far asit can be treated without entering 
upon regions purely metaphysical, or purely medical—the ad- 
mirable guod sense and humane feeling, have a better effect than 
any novelty. ere is the practical conclusion, steering clear of the 
harsh cruelty of legal pedantry on the one hand, and refusing on 
the other hand to surrender the interests of society to a spurious 


' 
} ® Oxford Essays, Contributed by Members of the University. Published by Parker 
and Son. 
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sentimentalism, or toa medical science that has established nothing 
as yet except its own uncertaint cs i ae 
«The doctrine of limited responsibility is held by every one in his daily 
dealings. He makes excuse for the failings of the ignorant, the infirm of 
e, the iraseible ; he regards their peculiarities of temper and position 
e entitling them to indulgence. Is not the time approaching w hen such a 
doctrine will be admitted into the law of the land? admitted, indeed, with 
the utmost caution : no sickly sentiment, no yy theory, must rob 
society of her security against the felon. But there are cases in which 
cerebral disorder is clearly present, yet in which some practice known to be 
sinful bas given to the malady its direction and consequences. A terrible 
ease has lately shocked us—that of a mother who mura red six of her chil- 
dren, having been denounced by her husband for her infidelity, and dis- 
carded. Cerebral disease was actually present ; the woman was paralytic, 
and the change in her mind after the loss of blood in the attempt to destroy 
herself was just such as often occurs where a congested brain receives relief 
by hemorrhage. But, then, the antecedents of the murder showed real 
criminality. Private assignations cunningly arranged, and vindictive feel- 
ing exhibited against her husband, were evidences of it. But there is no 
provision for a mixed act of this kind; and the jury would not convict, and 
go send the miserable woman out of the world for an act they did not un- 
derstand. ‘We entertain the strongest conviction,’ says Dr. Bucknill, 
‘that, had the jury been able to find Mrs. Brough guilty with extenuating 
circumstances, so as to escape capital punishment, but to insure the inflic- 
tion of perpetual imprisonment, they would have found that verdict.’ The 
choice between murder, manslaughter, and insanity, to which a jury is now 
shut up, is not adequate to the present state of knowledge. A graduation 
of some sort should be attempted: the motiveless atrocity perpetrated by 
the acknowledged madman—tbe act which, from its appearance of motive, 
of skill in perpetration, of contrivance for escape, would be a crime but for 
the doubt thrown on it by the disturbed mental siate of the agent—the 
crime perpetrated in a paroxysm of passion, which the will might have re- 
sisted—thiese are distinct grades, The first isa madness, the last a crime; 
the second is the crime of an imperfectly free agent, and it is in ascertaining 
this class that we shall need ali the skill and the observations of science to 
aid us. No fear need be entertained lest this should encourage crime. 
Some of the severer punishments might be modified, but the certainty of 
punishment would be greatly increased, because the jury could be trusted to 
convict ; they could not, as now, blink the evidence because the law is 
harsh. A few years ago, Mr, Charles Pearson proposed to bring in a bill for 
the regulation of the imprisonment of criminal lunatics, in which one of 
the provisions was, that during their detention there should be a power to 
impose on them hard labour. His views, as explained by himself in a let- 
ter to Dr. Forbes Winslow, amount toa belief that there are many offenders 
who, if not quite sane, are not quite free from criminality. Whatever be- 
came of the bill, the same belief exists in many minds ; and some recogni- 
tion of limited responsibility would be a better way to meet it, than that 
of finding a man innocent as insane and then punishing him by hard labour.”’ 
Mr. Pattison’s essay is the best in many respects that we have 
et read—and they count by scores—on reform of Oxford studies. 
ts fault is that it assumes a standard of knowledge and intellee- 
tual training only true of about ten per cent of the students who 
go up toeither Oxford or Cambridge. 
versant with University life know that this constitutes the real, 
the at present insuperable difficulty in the way of materially ele- 


| * production.” 


All men practically con- | 


yating the standard of examination, or the level of college lecture- | 


room teaching. It is well, however, to bear a standard in mind, 
as the aim and ideal of all our practical efforts; and to maintain 
this standard is the true business and the real importance of the 
professoriate, pending the time when the students will come up 
generally prepared to profit by professorial teaching in the hands 


of England’s profoundest scholars and thinkers. Alas! the sen- | 


tence reads now, as regards both the majority of professors and 
students, more like bitter mockery than what it is, the expression 
of an earnest hope, which, if public opinion cared really as much 
as it talks about education, would soon change into prophecy. 
What the Universities ought to do for our country, is clearly and 
forcibly indicated by Mr. Pattison in the following passage. 

* But already we are beginning to find our wealth, population, and ma- 
terials, too vast for our capacities of system. We have no system in any- 
thing ; our affairs go on by dint of our practical sense, a stupid precedent 
supplying on all occasions the place of method. We are unable to organize 
our labour-market or our commerce, to codify our law, to administer any 
one department on a principle of management ; and every act of Parliament 
that is passed presents a laughable array of puzzling contradictions. 
can build more solidly, durably, quickly, than at any former time, but we 


We | 


have no architecture; we add room to room, but we cannot lay out an in- | 


terior. All our arts of design are become mere copyings from patterns. We 
have brave and enduring soldiers, officers of resolution and skill, but no 
generalship. We have the stores and supplies of war in profusion, no ca- 
pacity for organizing a commissariat. There is a corresponding deficiency 
In our education. We have some excellent discipline, in practical life, in 
public schooling, in the energy of our trade; we have no systematic educa- 
tion. 
remedy. ‘The necessary tendency of advancing civilization is to divide and 
subdivide the applications, as of labour, so of thought. The professions 
tend to split up into branches; and skill in one becomes more and more in- 
compatible with skill in another. The more a subject has been explored, 
the more time does it take each succeeding student to follow the steps of his 

redecessors. ‘To prevent the disabling effects of this specialty of pursuit, 
it becomes the more rc quisite to secure at starting a breadth of cultivation, 
a scientific formation of mind, a concert of the intellectual faculties. There 
is an organization of thought as well as of labour. What is wanted is to get 
this recognized as the proper remedy; and to have it understood 
that this commanding superiority, this enlargement of mind, this grasp 
of things as they are, this clear-sightedness, sagacity, philosophical 


reach of mind, is to a great degree communicable by training. We, in- 
deed, are fur from estimating this power by its applicability. Mental 


enlargement we know to be self-valuable, not useful ; but if it can be intro- 
duced to notice under colour of being useful in life, so be it, so only that it is 
introduced. The difficulty is to get the thing recognized at all by those who 
have it not. Cleverness, talent, skill, fluency, memory, all these are under- 
stood and rated in the market. A cultivated mind, just because it is above 
all price, isapt to be overlooked altogether. It argues some discernment and 
a considerable degree of education in a society in which such gifts are even 
appreciated as useful. And let it once establish itself, even under false pre- 
tences, such is its marvellous ascendancy, that, like refined manners, it will 
conquer and propagate ‘and extend itself by sympathy, by imitation, above 
all by education. In this subject eminently, it is true that the beginning 
is everything. 


Comprehensive intellect is nothing in any given sphere of | 


All this is beginning to be understood and felt; and there is a | 


| 








society, until the persons of whom that society consists can be brought to see 
that such a thing exists. Once its existence understood, then, like law, 
or like conscience—which, indeed, is nothing but a comprehensive under- 
standing of moral relations—its right to judge and decide is admitted as of 
course. In this way it is that all diffusion of elementary education is, dis- 
tantly, yet eventually, a step towards the restoration of the higher.” 

The publisher of the Ozford Essays announces a similar volume 
from the sister University. Already the Journal of Philology has 
indicated the revival of a generous desire among the classical 
scholars of Cambridge and Oxford to contribute to the common 
stock of knowledge, and with the desire a commensurate power 
and fund of resources. Of course, no one at all acquainted with 
English literary society ueeds to be told that Cambridge and Ox- 
ford men have never ceased contributing their share to the general 
intellectual movements of the ; but these more specific and 
formal avowals of a desire to join the discussions of the time, to 
add a more decided academic element to our periodical literature, 
deserve recognition and sympathy from all who appreciate what 
the influence of these institutions might be for good in our intel- 
lectual development ; who know that our periodical literature wants 
neither clearness nor brilliance, but does lamentably want sound 
knowledge, and sobriety of thought, and freedom from party and— 
worse than party—clique influences. In time, perhaps, the three 
publications of which we have spoken—the Oxtord and the Cam- 
bridge Essays and the Philological Journal—might usefully coa- 
lesce into one quarterly journal, representing neither Whig nor 
Tory, Democrat nor Conservative, High nor Low Churchman, but 
that which is truly English, thoughtful, and hopeful, in all these 
minor divisions. 

CHARLES KNIGHT’S KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.* 
Anovt the time of the “ Swing” proceedings, some five-and-twenty 
years ago, Mr. Knight published a little book on Machinery, to deter 
the rural rioters from destroying thrashing-machines. On a sub- 
sequent occasion of dispute between masters and workmen he pro- 
duced a like publication on Capital and Labour, with a similar 
good intention of allaying animosities arising from mistaken 
views. Both books displayed the author's knowledge of facts and 
his skill in grouping them. As treatises on political economy, the 
conclusions, especially those relating to machinery, were of the 
most elementary character, forming indeed the very a b c of 
The facts, though well chosen, and handled ina 
masterly manner, were, according to our author’s wont, rather 
overlaid, and stated with scant consideration for the truth that 
lurks, as Mr. John Mill observes, in all widely-spread popular 
errors. For their immediate object they were not perhaps well de- 
signed. A man who is actively engaged in a riot or a strike is not 
to be deterred by book reasonings, even though they may “ppeat 
“under the sanction of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.” In fact, the publications were hardly fitted for the 
class to which they were ostensibly addre&sed. To the political 
economist they could teach nothing new, though they might fur- 
nish some novel illustrations; to the mob, whether rustic or urban, 
they were cumbrous and caviare; but they were well adapted to 
infuse sound notions into educated and inquiring minds, whether 
of the rich, the well-to-do, or the poor, which know nothing of 
econofnical science. 

The two little treatises in question form the basis of the pre- 
sent work, recast, revised, and extended, not only with new facts 
and allusions, but by new elements, so as to present a fuller ex- 
position of the principles of political economy illustrated and en- 
forced by their development in this country. The work is thus 
better than new; for it now appears in a form ag to the 
classes for whom it is best adapted—educated people innecent of 
Adam Smith. 

The principles inculeated by Mr. Knight are, that labour is the 
origin of wealth, but that the production of wealth is mightily as- 
sisted by the results of stored-up labour or capital. These 
axioms are illustrated by the instance of a man abandoned on an 
uninhabited island, and enforced in detail by cases of men really 
so circumstanced, by the lifelike fiction of Robinson Crusoe, and 
by instances of the hunter’s half-starved life among the North 
American Indians. The third principle is that of “ exchange”; 


| which is perhaps the natural order, for savages exchange one 


thing for another, though they do not practise, at least systemati- 
cally, the division or combination of labour. It is, however, to 
this division or combination that any real advance in wealth is 
due, as one of our author's instances shows. LRobinson Crusoe 
could not alone manage to get the great boat he had made to the 
water, but he launched it with the aid of Friday. The import- 
ance of the appropriation of land itself, and not merely its fruits, 
to the production of wealth, strikes us as having novelty. There 
is nothing new in the necessity of freedom and security for the 
advancement of the wealth of nations. 

After these topics are dismissed, Mr. Knight proceeds more 
directly to his old questions of the effects of machinery, capi- 
tal, and labour, in producing wealth, increasing the amount of 
commodities and the consequent addition to the general health and 
comfort of the different classes of society, including even the hum- 
blest. These expositions are also varied by discussions that rather 
belong to the “article” than the scientific essay ; the illustrations 
being brought forward as much for the curious interest inherent 
in themselves as merely to establish the truth of the principle. In 
fact, the book is strictly a series of papers on wealth in various 
aspects of production and distribution. Old principles are en- 

* Knowledge is Power: a View of the Productive Forces of Modern Society, and 
age of Labour, Capital, and Skill. By Charles Knight. Published by 
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forced by new illustrations, rather than any new discoveries made 
in connexion with the principles themselves. 

This enforcement is by facts; and it is in its facts that both the 
value and interest of the book consists. The extensive reading of 
Mr. Knight has acquainted him with an enormous number of par- 
ticulars drawn from very varied sources. A remarkable memory, 
or a systematic method of taking notes, renders his stores available. 
A natural turn and long practice enable him to select his facts and 
bring them to bear illustratively, as well as to interest the reader 
after the proof for which particular facts are needed is established. 
Sometimes, indeed, their direct scientific bearing is not clear; but 
they are mostly interesting nevertheless. Here is a curious bit 
of reading in connexion with the modern railroad. 

“ Roger North described a Newcastle railway in 1680. ‘Another thing 
that is remarkable is their way-leaves ; for when men have pieces of ground 
between the colliery and the river, they sell leave to lead coals over their 
ground, and so dear that the owner of a rood of ground will expect 20/7. per 
annum for this leave. The manner of the carriage is by laying rails of tim- 
ber, from the colliery down to the river, 7 straight and parallel; and 
bulky carts are made with four rowlets fitting these rails; whereby the car- 

iage is so easy that the horse will draw down four or five chaldron of coals, 
pe is an immense benefit to the coal-merchant.’ Who would have thought 
that this contrivance would have led to no large results till a hundred and 
fifty years had passed away? Who could have believed that ‘the rails of 
timber, exactly straight and parallel,’ and the ‘ bulky carts with four rowlets 
exactly fitting the rails,’ would have changed the face, and to a great degree 
the destinies, of the world ?”’ 

This is a judicious condensation of the history of newspapers. 

“* The history of news-writing and news-publishing is a mirror of many of 
the changes in social necessities and conveniences. In 1625, Ben Jonson’s 
play of ‘The Staple of News’ exhibited a countrywoman going to an otlice of 
news, and saying to the manager, who sits in state with his registers and 
examiners— 

** *T would have, sir, 

A groatsworth of any news, I care not what, 

To carry down this Saturday to our vicar.’ 
This was written news. In London, before a newspaper existed, there were 
private gazetteers, who made a living by picking up scraps of intelligence in 
taverns and barbers’ sho; This class of persons continued even when there 
were newspapers; for the news-letter, as it was called, is thus described in 
the first number of the ‘Evening Post,’ issued in 1709. ‘There must be 37, 
or 4/. per annum paid by those gentlemen that are out of town for written 
news; which is so far generally from having any es or matter of 
fact in it, that it is frequently stuffed up with a ‘‘ We hear,” or ‘ An emi- 
nent Jew merchant has received a letter.” ’ The same ‘ Evening Post’ adds 
—‘ We read more of our own affairs in the Dutch papers than in any of our 
own.’ Sir Roger L’Estrange, who published ‘The Intelligencer,’ with pri- 
vilege, in 1663, says that he shall publish once a week, ‘to be published 
every Thursday, and finished upon the Tuesday night, leaving Wednesday 
entire for the 1 it off.’ The first advertisement in an English paper 
appeared in 1649, 

‘At the beginning of the present century, the public used to look with 
wonder upon their ‘folio of four pages,’ and contrast it with the scanty 
chronicles of the days of Charles II. and Anne. We of the present time, in 
the same way, contrast our newspapers with the meagre records of the be- 
ginning of the century., The essential difference has been produced by 
steam navigation, by railways, by the extension of the post, dependent upon 
both applications of steam, and by the electric telegraph. The same scien- 
tific forces and administrative organization that bring the written news from 
every region of the earth, reconvey the printed news to every region. It is 
sufficient to glance at the lists of foreign mails, and the low rates of postage 
from the United Kingdom, to see the enormous extent of that intercourse 
which enables our Government, by the packet service, to transmit a letter 
for sixpence to the British West Indies, to Hongkong, to our North Ameri- 
ean Colonies, to Belgium; to nearly all the German States, by a uniform 
British and Foreign rate, for eightpence; to France, Algeria, Spain, and 
Portugal, for tenpence; to the Italian States for a trifle more; to Turkey 
in Europe for one shilling and fivepence ; and to India for one shilling and 
tenpence. With this certain and rapid intercourse, it is not likely that the 
least enterprising newspaper editor would have to repeat the doubt of 
L’Estrange, who says, ‘Once a week may do the business; yet if I shall 
find, when my hand is in, and after the planting and securing my corre- 
spondents, that the matter will fairly furnish more, I shall keep myself free 
to double at pleasure.’ ” 

In some parts Mr. Knight seems to fall into the error, so pre- 
valent among economists, of shutting the eyes to everything but 
wealth. In his case, however, it is only seeming: see, for instance, 
this passage on true success in life. 

“It is said that, amongst ‘the middle class’ of this country, ‘ the life of a 
man who leaves no property or family provision, of his own acquiring, at his 
death, is felt to have been a failure.’ + There are many modes in which the 
life of an industrious, provident, and able man may have been far other than 
‘a fuilure,’ even in a commercial point of view, when he leaves his family 
with no greater money inheritance than that with which he began the world 
himself. He may have preserved his family, during the years in which he 
has lived amongst them, in the highest point of efficiency for future produc- 
tion. He may have consumed to the full extent of his income, producing, 
but accumulating no money capital for reproductive consumption ; and, in- 
directly, but not less certainly, he may have accumulated whilst he has con- 
sumed, so as to enable others to consume profitably. If he have had sons, 
whom he has trained to manhood, bestowing upon them a liberal education— 
bringing them up, by honest example, in all trustworthiness—and causing 
them to be diligently instructed in some calling which requires skill and ex- 
ene ng is an accumulator. If he have had daughters, whom he has 

ught up in habits of order and frugality—apt for all domestic employ- 
ments—instructed themselves, and capable of carrying forward the duties of 
instruction—he has reared those who in the honourable capacity of wife, 
mother, and mistress of a family, influence the industrial powers of the more 
direct labourers in no small degree; and, being the great promoters of all 
social dignity and happiness, create a noble and virtuous nation. By the 
capital thus spent in enabling his children to be valuable members of society, 
he has accumulated a fund out of his consumption which may be productive 
at a future day. He has postponed his money contribution to the general 
stock, but he has not withheld it altogether. He has not been the ‘ wicked 
and slothful servant.” On the other hand, many a man, whose life, accord- 
ing to the mere capitalist doctrine, has not been ‘a failure,’ and who has 
taught his family to attach only a money-value to every object of creation, 
aes to the world successors whose rapacity, ignorance, unskilfulness, 
and improvidence, will be so many charges upon the capital of the nation. 
The ‘ muckhill’ will by them be ‘cast abroad,’ but it will be devoted to the 


+ An Essay on the ‘Relations between Labour and Capital.’ By C. Morison, p. 34 











mere ursuit of sensual indulgence, losing half its fertilizin power, and too 
often burning up the soil that its judicious application would stimulate. He 
that has been weak enough, according to this * middle-class’ doctrine, not to 
believe that the whole business of 1an is to make a ‘ muckhill,’ may haye 
spent existence in labours, public or a. for the benefit of his ‘fellow 
creatures ; but his life is ‘a failure’! The greater part of the clergy, of the 
bar, of the medical profession, of the men of science and literature, of the 
defenders of their country, of the resident gentry, of the aristocracy, devote 
their minds to high duties, and some to heroic exertions, without being in- 
ordinately anxious to guard themselves against such ‘a failure.’ It would 

rhaps be well if some of those who believe that all virtue is to be resolved 
into pounds sterling, were to consider that society demands from ‘the money- 
making classes’ a more than ordinary contribution, not to indiscrimate be- 
nevolence, but to those public instruments of production—educational instj- 
tutions—improved sanitary arrangements—which are best calculated to dj- 
minish the interval between the very rich and the very poor.”’ 

NEW NOVELS.* 
Fabiola, attributed to Cardinal Wiseman, is a story of Roman per. 
secution, and of Christian martyrdom, faith, and virtue, at the close 
of the third and the beginning of the fourth century. The leading 
feature of the fiction is the character of Fabiola, at first the Pagan 
daughter of a Roman patrician, haughty but courteous, and look. 
ing with contemptuous indifference on the despised Christians; 
then, moved by circumstances, among which the conduct of a female 
slave is conspicuous, to entertain the subject of the faith; finally, 
to become one of the faithful herself, and to live in peace under 
the edicts of Constantine, surviving the martyrdom of some Chris- 
tians, the death of others through the personal malignity of 
Pagans, and the punishment which overtakes the persecutors. 
ne object of the writer is evidently to make the story a vehicle 

for insinuating Romish theology. At least, the virtue of the 
Church and its sacraments is put conspicuously forward, and for 
Protestants rather too much so; the safety of a most abominable 
criminal being intimated if he will but submit to baptism. The 
antiquity of the doctrines and practices of the Church is also up- 
held in the descriptions of ceremonies and beliefs, the same then 
as now. These things are broadly but not offensively done. How- 
ever, they could only have an influence with persons of not very 
penetrating minds and no very decided opinions. 

The tale exhibits a good deal of learning, displayed in the one- 
sided manner already intimated, an easy and even eloquent style, 
with a scholastic rather than a natural invention. In the great 
essential of fiction, the dramatic power which gives life and 
vraisemblance to action and speech, the author is deficient; but 
the deficiency is shown more in quiet and domestic scenes, that 
derive their interest from the natural development of character, 
than in occurrences of a deeper kind, especially when description 
can properly take a leading part in exhibiting the event. 





The House of Raby is a much better novel than its subject 
would lead one to suppose. The misery arising from hereditary 
insanity, fully displayed in two generations, is, like any other 
affliction, especially if partaking of a physical character, not well 
adapted to excite interest. It may be, as the writer of this novel 
seems to intimate, that the moral of celibacy is contained in the 
idea, and is inculeated by showing the misery that arises when 
hereditary insanity develops itself both in father and son. Even 
in this point of view, however, the subject seems too closely allied 
to the Greek destiny-tragedies to be altogether fit for a cee Bes fie- 
tion, unless it were of a loftier kind than the generality of writers 
can attain, or than the generality of readers would care for. 

The writer of Zhe House of Raby has got over the difficulty 
with considerable skill by the prominence given to domestic 
tenderness and kindly feeling, and to the wretchedness arising 
from the infliction. The style and treatment, though there is 
over-detail in parts and too much visible effort thrown upon the 
mere composition, are well adapted to the peculiar theme. The 
mode of telling the story is good. It opens with an autobio- 
graphical introduction, and the childish reminiscences of a person 
who is adopted into the family, and who narrates the fate of two 
or indeed of three past generations, partly from information and 
partly from letters. 

The title of “ The House of Raby” shows that a family of dis- 
tinction is the subject of the affliction ; and perhaps this is necessary. 
The contrast of large possessions, external splendour, and all the 
means of worldly happiness, with the fear that haunts its owners 
or the misery that actually overtakes them, is requisite to the full 
development of the subject; while the family affections, and the 
need of sympathy from humbler friends, acts as a kindly relief. 
Thisis a touching scene, where the second son of Lord Carleton 
has been seized with a fit, whose termination is uncertain. The 
little Margaret, the daughter of the village clergyman and a friend 
of the house, is the heroine of the next generation. 

“ It was during a critical sleep that the doctor walked down here. On his 
return he found his little patient still sleeping soundly, as he expected. He 
was prepared for the length and soundness of the sleep, but he was very un- 
easy about its result. He was by no means sure that the poor boy would 
not wake up a confirmed idiot. He told me afterwards somewhat of his feel- 
ings, as he sat beside the bed, about the time he expected the sleep to pass 
off. He could scarcely bear to glance at the faces of the parents,—the 
mother’s wearing that indescribable look, made up of the intensest love and 
pity, mingled with painful, eager inquiry, which, he says, he sees so often 
in the faces of mothers as they watch the deathbeds of their children; the 

* Fabiola; or the Church of the Catacombs. [** By Cardinal Wiseman” is writ- 
ten in pencil on the titlepage of the copy sent to us.] Published by Burns and 
Lambert. 

The House of Raby; or Our Lady of Darkness. In three volumes. Published by 
Chapman and Hall. 


The Warhawk ; a Tale of the Sea. By F. Claudius Armstrong, Author of ‘* The 
Two Midshipmen.” In three volumes. Published by Newby. 
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father’s face ‘downcast, wretched, but too proud to unbend the firm-set 
th, or to let the lids droop over the expectant eye. 

# Poor Carleton! Dr. Ward observed, also, that he did not stand beside 
his wife, or offer her any consolation, and that she seemed to avoid looking 
at him ; their whole souls seemed concentrated in the gaze with which they 
watched the little slumberer, who lay wasted, wan, with the transparent lids 
only half covering his large eyes,—the beautiful head, shorn of its abundant 
curls, resting on one small thin hand, while the other lay clasped in his 
mother’s, on the white coverlet. He had been thus for five hours. At 
jength he stirred slightly—a tremor passed through his limbs. They who 
saw the motion trembled too. Then his eyes opened a little. And the 
thought came to all of them, ‘ What if there be no longer any intelligence 





there?’ At that moment there was a sound of small pattering feet, and a | 


child’s voice outside the room sounding plaintively, and as if in the act of 
uggling. 
wet let I doin! Iwill be dood! Please let I do see ittle Dunny !’ 

“For half an instant a feeling of alarm at this disturbance, so near the 
silent chamber, contracts the brows of the watchers ; but only for half an 
instant—the next it is converted into tearful joy. For at the sound of that 
yoice the patient’s eyes open wide ; he raises his head, smiles, looks towards 
thedoor, and then towards his mother, and says, in feeble but glad accents— 
‘Little Maggie ! Mamma, little Maggie !’ 

“The doctor says that he never admitted a visitor into a sick-room more 
willingly than he then admitted our little pet. At a sign from him, Carleton 
opened the bedroom-door, and discovered Miss Maggie engaged in single com- 
bat with Ann, who was endeavouring to carry off the child. In another 
moment Maggie was free, and saw the door open before her. Without 

using she ran into the sick-chamber, and Frank erept in after her. Dr. 
Ward says it was pretty to see her stop suddenly, smitten by the silence and 
darkness of the room, and then turn her head round slowly in the gloom as 
if in search of something. At last she seemed to make out the bed, and be- 
fan to move towards it. When she was close to it, so that she could see its 
i 


ttle tenant looking eagerly at her, she stretched out her arms towards him, | 


and sobbed out, ‘Poor Dunny !_ Kiss ittle Maggie!" The invalid testifying 
much impatience to comply with her request, she was lifted on the bed by 
Dr. Ward. He says that every one present shed tears at the sight of their 
innocent caresses. Arundel’s pale face beamed with delight, while Maggie’s 
fingers wandered over it, as if to make sure it was indeed her ‘dear Dunny.’ 
She seemed sadly puzzled about his hair—her eyes fixed themselves in- 
eatiably upon it in the dim light; and then feeling with her two little hands 
all over his head, she said mournfully, ‘ A carl’s gone !’” 


The Warhawk. Why should the novel-reader feel distrust of 
the novelist, when he meets at the outset with passages that not 
only resemble Scott’s, but might really pass for his? Want of 
amar | is an obvious answer; but if this want were to excite 
distrust, how few books could be opened without suspicion! The 
fact is, experience tells us this imitation is partial and cannot be 
sustained. ‘The most glaring or formal parts of the original 
writer, which without great care on his side degenerate into man- 
nerism, are those which the imitator fastens upon and reproduces, 
perhaps not without some touch of mimicry; while all except 
these peculiar parts full considerably below the style of his 
prototype. Thus, the author of Zhe Warhawk opens with a bit 
that might pass for Scott. 

“Towards the close of the seventeenth century, on a day anything but 
remarkable either for its beauty or its mildness, two horsemen were spur- 
ring along the then very indifferent road that skirted the banks of the noble 
Suir, from Carrick to Waterford. It was the month of November; the 
days were short, and the two horsemen seemed by their speed inclined to 
make the most of the daylight. On reaching the summit of the steep hill, 
about three miles from the town of Waterford, they paused for a moment 
to breathe their panting stecds, and then about a dozen of well-armed at- 
tendants, who were far behind, came into view. 

“ The two horsemen, having checked their steeds, gazed on the scene be- 
fore them for a few minutes in silence, The elder of the two was a man 
well advanced in years, though still hale and vigorous; but the thoughts 
then struggling in his breast gave to his otherwise very noble features a 
stern and harsh expression. He wore a military undress; and on his head 
a broad beaver, with a single drooping feather. He was well armed; and 
the huge holsters on his strong roan charger carried a pair of the heavy, 
clumsy horse-pistols of that period.” 

As soon as mere description of the obvious—locality, wea- 
ther, and persons—is over, and the author is called upon to 
display his art of invention and his narrative and dramatic power, 
the reader finds what a very little way he has entered into the 
spirit of Scott. Ireland, about the time of the Revolution, is 
not a bad groundwork for the novelist, with its civil wars, its vio- 
lence in politics and religion, its strong contrast of races, its man- 
ners too racy and its morals too immoral perhaps for true delinea- 
tion; but Mr. Armstrong can make little of it. He has so little 
actual knowledge of the times, that he talks of a disappointed man 
accompanying his regiment to India,—as if the Company in those 
days had King’s regiments or the means of paying for them: and 
we further hear of the Pindarries, the bugbear of more than a cen- 
tury later. He kills away without scruple merely to start his 
story; and as this start is mainly ieniel on an abduction with 
the restoration a few years afterwards of a child, the practised 
novel-reader soon seizes something like the heart of the tale. 

It will be readily understood that Zhe Warhawk is not a 
remarkable fiction as a learned and craftsmanlike piece of work, 
such as James could turn out, still less as a vivacious picture of 
the age. It is, however, a readable and rather rapid affair, with 
plenty of stirring occurrences and changeful fortunes, well adapted 
to the readers of the circulating library. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Oxford Essays, contributed by Members of the University. 18565. 


Slave Life in Georgia : a Narrative of the Life, Sufferings, and Escape 

of John Brown, a Fugitive Slave, now in England. Edited by L. A. 

Chamerovzow, Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

[This aheas professes to contain the life of a Southern slave, who after a 

variety of hardships escaped into Canada, and having eventually come to 

England, left his calling of carpenter, to turn itinerant lecturer on himself 
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and American slavery. If all that John Brown says is true, he is a man of 





| strong constitution, as well as of shrewdness, perseverance, and resource ; 


for the sufferings he underwent as a slave were very great, and on his first 
attempt at escape he was so ignorant that he fancied he could wa//: to Eng- 
land. It is, we think, a darker picture of predial slavery than has yet ap- 
peared, whether as regards the cruelty of the planters, or the ill-treatment 
of the slaves in respect to provisions, dress, &c. But Brown appears to have 
had low-class planters for fis masters. } 

Sketches of Lancashire Life and Localities. By Edwin Waugh. 

[The narrative of a series of rambles in Lancashire ; embracing sketches of 
its scenery and peculiar “characters” individuals or classes, living or dead, 
with notices of its antiquities, whether of old families or old buildings; the 
ancient and the netural being varied by touches of the worldly progress of 
that busy county, and remarks de omnibus. The manner is over-detailed, 
and the reflections too closely approach disquisition on small topics; 
but the freshness of the scenery among which the author's peregrinations 
take him, and his genuine love of nature, give interest to Mr. Waugh’s 
Sketches of Lancashire Life.) 

Berries and Blossoms ; a Verse-Book for Young People. By T. West- 
wood, Author of “ The Burden of the Bell,” &e. 

[A series of short poems, with a large infusion of fable in their subjects, 
designed for the amusement of the young, instead of, as is usual, their 
instruction. If the poems do not thoroughly answer the writer’s end, it is 
not from want of ability, but because they are often fitted for maturer minds 
than those of children. The images drawn from nature, with the author’s 
thoughts superadded or combined, are presented with liveliness. The style has 
a quaint freshness, which, though suggesting Tennyson, has nothing of imita- 
tion about it. Berries and Blossoms is prettily got up as a juvenile gift-book.]} 

The Poetical Works of John Dryden. With Life, Critical Disserta- 
se = Explanatary Notes, by the Reverend George Gilfillan. Vo- 

ume I, 

[The new volume of Mr. Nichol’s “Poets” contains in the preliminary 
sketch of Dryden's life one of the best of Mr. Gilfillan’s introductory memoirs 
connected with the series. It is designedly brief—perhaps curt considering 
the eminence of his hero; but it ol brings out the characteristics of the 
poet’s life and career. As regards the laxity of Dryden's morals, and the in- 
come he enjoyed for some years during his mid career, we think Mr. Gilfillan 
leads to a new or at least a more marked conclusion. On both points, perhaps, 
he does not sufficiently allow for the poet’s “marrying discord in a noble 
wife,” with an inevitable turn for what would be extravagance measured by 
a moderate income. ] 

Echoes of the War, and other Poems. By Henry Sewell Stokes, Au- 
thor of the “ Vale of Lanherne.” 

(There are fluency and facility in these verses, with touches that remind one 
of Scott ; but they are diffuse to weakness, and very far below the theme.] 

The Age. By C. W. Jayne. 

[Intended for a satire; but the ideas do not advance beyond the commonest 
prose censures of the times, which are continually met with in newspapers, 
&c. ; sometimes they fall below even the paragraphs of the press.) 

The Recruit ; a Tale of the Present War. 

[A religious story of the old kind, deriving something of novelty from the 
use of the present war as a subject. Lilford Evans, the hero, is a young 
man, who falls into bad company from a love of ‘‘ independence,” and gets 
committed for poaching : a worthy magistrate offers him permission to go 
out with his son as a recruit: the scenes at Alma and on shipboard amon 
the wounded send him home a converted man. The story displays sma 
knowledge of actual life: the writing is good.] 

An Elementary Course of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, for 
the use of Beginners. In which the principles of the Physical 
Sciences are familiarly explained, and illustrated by numerous Ex- 

riments and Diagrams. By ‘I. ‘Tate, F.R.A.S., of Kueller Training 

Jollege. In two volumes. 

[We believe a portion of these elementary treatises have already oppeared in 
** Gleig’s School Series."’ Be this as it may, the collection is a very useful 
and complete introduction to natural philosophy. The principles of me- 
chanics, astronomy, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, light, heat, elec- 
tricity, and chemistry, with several cognate sciences, are clearly explained, 
with practical illustrations and experimental lessons. The text is_further 
explained by copious diagrams and cuts. } 

Manual of Political Science, for the use of Schools, ‘and more especially 
of Candidates for the Civil Service ; arranged in Chapters, with Ques- 
tions at the end of each, and ~~) by an Introductory Chapter. 
By E. R. Humphreys, LL.D., Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar 
School. 

[By “ political science ’’ is meant political economy ; of the leading features 
of which Dr. Humphreys exhibits a clear and well-written explanation. 
The doctrines are those of Adam Smith, with some modifications; but the 
author is not to be ranked as a disciple of the extreme modern school.] 

Transatlantic Wanderings; or a Last Look at the United States. By 
Captain Oldmixon, R.N., Author of “ Piccadilly to Pera.” 

[A neat shilling reprint of Captain Oldmixon’s Tour in the United States, 
with some new introductory matter.] 

Something to Laugh at. ' . 

[A little book of slight sketches, parodies, &c.; profusely illustrated with 
wood-cuts by Mr. W. M‘Connell, a gentleman who is making himself a 
name in this branch of design. He has freedom and character ; and there 
is really ‘*something to laugh at” in the broad fun or absurdity of several 
of the prints here. A peculiar but dangerous talent of Mr. M‘Connell is 
imitativeness: this book shows that he can get up a close resemblance not 
only to Doyle and to Leech, but to the French caricaturist Cham in a sin- 
gular degree ; and he is not always above borrowing a notion downright from 
a predecessor. The letterpress does not contain anything to distinguish it 
from other things of the kind.] 

Discussion on Secularism. Report of a Public Discussion between the 
Reverend Brewin Grant, B.A., and George Jacob Holyoake, Esq., 
held in the city of Glasgow, on the Question, “Is Secularism Incon- 
sistent with Reason and Common Sense, and Condemned by Ex- 
perience ?”’ 


The nature of these new editions is explained by their titles. The two 
novels are cheap books. 
Flowers from the Garden of the Church ; or the Collects of the Church 
of England Versified ; together with the Collects themselves, and the 
obable date assigned to each. By the Reverend George Townsend, 
DD. Canon of Durham, Author of “‘The Chronological Arrange- 
ment of the Bible,” &c. Second edition. 
The Philosophy of Joint-Stock Banking. 
edition. 
Julamerk ; a Tale of the Nestorians. By Mrs. J. B. Webb, Author of 
“Naomi,” &c. (Run and Read Library.) ; 
Zenon, the Roman Martyr. By the Reverend Richard Cobbold, AM . 
R.D., Rector of Wortham; Author of “ Margaret Catchpole,” &e, 
New edition. (Run and Read Library.) 





By G. M. Bell. . Second 
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PAMPHLETS. 
Speech of his Grace the Duke of Newcastle,| ratio Southgate, D.D., Bishop of the 
fe on the Resignation of Ministers,, Protestant Episcopal Church in Ame- 

elivered in the House of Lords, on| rica. 
Thureday, 1st February 1855. - | Remarks on the Naval Operations in the 
Our Civil and Military Establishments.| Black Sea, and the Siege of Sevastopol. 
No. I. | By General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., 
The Organization of the War Department.| G.C.B., &e. (Extracted from the 
A Memerendans submitted to Lord| fourth edition of “‘ Douglas on Naval 

Palmerston. By a Peelite. Gunnery.”) 

Diplomatic Mystifications and Popular Queen's College. Introductory Lecture 
juli‘y; or the Anglo-French Alli- delivered at the Commencement of the 





ance. Academical Year 1854-1855. By Adol- 
Anonymous Journalism. phus Bernays, Ph.D., Professor of the 
German Language and Literature, and 


a naa Member of the Committee of Education 
tive. “by an Anglo-Levantine. of this College, &c. 

A Reply to Mr. Bright's Letter on the |“ Is Man Responsible for his Belief ?” 
War. By John Coleman. oe peng vy A me oy P . ll 

The Powers of Burope and the World's aagem, om Che aes Veteser seve. 
Great quarei r or the Philosophy and the Reverend Brewin Grant, B.A. 
Morality of the Present War. By a | Jndisputable Life Policies. Insurable In- 
Student of Humanity. | terest. (Extracted from ‘* The Regis- 

The War; its Origin and its Conse-|  ter.’”) 
quences. By the Right Reverend Ho-| Church Questions. A Letter to a Friend. 


Fine -Grts. 


PICTURES AT THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
An admirably luminous sky, and a foreground thronged with novel detail 





yet finely modulated and harmonized into breadth, mark Mr. Anthony’s 
The picture is pretty nearly halved between | 


** Wood-yard, Evening.”’ 
these two constituents of sky and foreground: the first passing from a 
light fiery hue at the horizon into indefinable subtilties of blue, and above 
into pallid crimsons ; the second strewn thickly with gnarled and knotty 
faggots of tough boughs of trees. 
who 


sweet beginnings of twilight, and sheds and cattle are to be seen behind. 
Of all Mr. Anthony’s recent works, we know none that combines with 
the accurate making-out of parts for which he is now remarkable, so 
much of that oneness and intensity of impression stamped upon his earlier 
style. The space and importance assigned to the sky will strike most eyes ; 


and, by throwing into tone all the rest of the picture—otherwise full of | 
salient varieties of colour and material—contribute very powerfully to the | 


effect of a quiet and happy day-close, still brilliant with sunset, but mo- 
mently getting towards dusk. Tbe work is one of those which it isa 
boon to have seen. Most unaccountable and discreditable is the way in 
which the managing body has hung another picture apparently of much 
the same order of excellence—Mr. F, Madox Brown's “ English Autumn 
Afternoon, Hampstead—Scenery in 1853." The details are undis- 
cernible, and even the general effect is veiled ; but one can see a highly 
original oa of view, a rich natural profusion, and a glow of sunny con- 
trast. We infer that the work is in reality the most striking feature of 
the exhibition. A third landscape studied with complete faithfulness and 
understanding is Mr, Lear’s “ Windsor Castle from St. Leonard’s Hill.” 
The wavy sweep of grass, with the powdery effect of single sunny blades 
relieved against broad spaces of shadow, the wealth of thick-leaved trees, 
and the blue distance, are finely expressed. Verhaps this distance is 
somewhat too azure, the green too uniform in tone, and the trees deficient 
in roundness ; and the expanse which diminishes the sheep and other 
mid-way objects in comparison with the life-sized foreground is scarcely 
enough realized to the eye. 
demanding and requiting prolonged inspection: no nonsense, no trick, no 
hieroglyphic of manner put in the place of fact. Another and very oppo- 
site, but still a truthful treatment of the same subject, is Mr. Dawson's 
“* Windsor Castle, Morning.” Here the impression of an effect counts for 
more than any individual features; whether the water and the barge 
struck by keen pale beams, the further objects emerging from their 
night-trance, or the hither side of the trees still cold in morning twilight. 

We meet in this exhibition for the first time Mr. H. F. Witherby, the 
author of ‘‘ Early Spring, Kent.” It is the work of a true designer and 


observer ; characterized by that grudging, yet touching, graciousness of a | 


tardy English spring—full, indeed, of the right sentiment and method, 
and thoroughly done at all points. 
trunk and scarce-sprouting trees with the frequent freshness of the prim- 
roses which star the foreground expresses the season charmingly, A 
study of hollyhocks from the same hand has a similar quality of choice- 
ness. Mr, T. Danby’s “ Ladies of the Woods,” a bevy of birch trees 
with their delicate grey-green, and his more important “Trophies of 
Youth,” representing a lad carrying over a lake-like water a child from 


whose hand trail the long grasses he has been plucking, are two of the | 
The limpid water and | 


very pleasantest of his many pleasant works. 
shade in the second are very sweet, but the colour is a little sultry. 
“The Salmon-trap” by Mr. Dearle, with its violet and yellow hues, and 


the “Welsh River, Evening,” —extremely like one of his last year’s pic- | 
tures,—are beautifully felt; the lucid atmosphere of the latter singularly | 


sharp and fine. Exquisite qualities of freshness and bright perception in 
this artist will insure something memorable provided he be sternly on his 
guard against mannerism and self-repetition. The same may be partially 
said of Mr. Raven; whose “ Road to the Homestead,” though somewhat 
blotchy, is a great advance in colour. From the prolific Mr. Holland 
comes, among other contributions, a view of “ The Rialto” with two 


graceful figures of young girls—slight, like all his productions, but chosen | 


with a fanciful taste so vivid and picturesque as to be quite lovely. 
Of established reputations, we have Messrs. Creswick, Lee, Fielding, 
and Branwhite, who are much as usual; Mr. Linton’s two contributions 


are the best examples we have seen from him for two or three years; and | 


Mr. Cooke exhibits, in the “ Canale degli Orfanelli, Venice, Sunset,” the 


most original effect we remember in any picture of his—with a great | 
deal too much of the paint-brush in it, yet valuable, because evidently | 


after nature in a peculiar aspect. The “Copthorne Common” of Mr. 


H. Weekes junior—a curve of road-way sweeping from a windmill, with | 
a dusky storm gathering, and a flock of sheep huddling off to shelter—is | 
also peculiar ; rendered with straightforward sense and competence, but | 


with so entire an absence of making-up or exaggeration as to seem at 
first sight deficient in style. But that may be rather a credit, rightly con- 
sidered, thanafault. The Honourable C. S. Hardinge, one of the clever- 
est of amateurs, gives a capital smoke-grizzled view of “Antwerp.” Mr. 


Behind these rises a cottage at | 
se door the domestic group of father, mother, and baby, enjoy the | 


But it is the production of a genuine man, | 


The contrast of the harsh hollow | 





Ferguson's “ Stackyard in Kent” possesses cleverness and practice, but 
implies a taint of mechanism that will never transcend a certain level, 
| Mr. Dillon’s “ Evening on the Tagus”’ is ambitious in the Danby man. 
ner; efficient and somewhat striking, but not with very much in it. § 
works of merit are Mr. Burgess’s agen or A from the foot of the 
Sugar-loaf Mountain,” which displays an unflinching aim at the render. 
ing-of partial high light; Mr. Davidson's “‘ Sunset after a Storm ”—the 
best he has exhibited in oils; and Mr. Walter's slight but agreeable 
“Corner of the Garden.” Those of Mr. Bonser and Mr. Johnson seem 
good, and in a more marked degree Mr. Whaite’s and Miss B. L. Smith’s 
“Ferns and Foxgloves”—the last manifestly careful and individual jn 
form, though apparently low in colour; but all these are hung out of 
sight. Mr. Hering is feeble in the got-up picturesque; Mr. J. Webb 
clever and sea-like in “‘ Canting to the Flood, in the Medway"’; Mr, G, 
Stanfield improving; and Mr. R. Elmore, also beyond the range of critica] 
vision, seems to maintain his promise of originality in the “ View of 
Barnstaple,”’—the colour of which, however, looks languid and effaced, 

There are two gratifying appearances in the animal department. Mr, 
Bottomley, whom we encountered once before in the Academy, shows by 
his “‘ Giving the Dogs a Lift—Scene in the Highlands”’ that he can both 
choose and treat a subject for himself. Here the dogs, snuffing, alert, 
, and otherwise exhibiting excellent modifications of dog-like expression, 
have been taken up into the sportsmen’s “trap,” which trundles on at a 
brisk pace over the heath. Life, gusto, and command of the waterials, 
abound; the execution is characteristic, but rather sketchy,—and this ig 
more strongly the defect of Mr. Bottomley’s other contribution. Mr, 
George Landseer’s “Persuasion ’’—a graceful little band of deer crossing 
a mountain-tarn—develops in afar more unalloyed degree than hereto- 
fore the precious qualities of a feeling for beauty and natural sweetness 
which have been traceable in former productions. The picture is one ca- 
pable of affording no little pleasure; the gentle timid motions of the 
fawns and their dams, and the clear blue depths of the lake skimmed by 
exhaling mist, afford opportunities of which the artist has availed himself 
in a mood akin to some of Sir Edwin’s own in dealing with such subjects, 
though of course considerably less mature. ‘The sky and right-hand trees 
are touched in hurriedly and in a makeshift fashion. Mr. Roe threatens 
to subside into flimsiness. Mr, Stark’s ‘“* Farm-yard’’ is laudably free 
from all affectation of style; and Mr. Dexter has chosen the matériel of 
his “‘ Lark and her Young” with enough natural pleasantness to make us 
trust to see him improve upon it in colour and general execution. 

Mr. Lance flames in the van of the still-life with a large composition 
entitled “ Fruit,’’—the principal item of which, and far the best painted, 
is a dead peacock. The rest is somewhat mechanical for all its skill; and 
| even the peacock, though his tail gleams gorgeously, has a breast whose 

feathered blue is mere pigment. Mr. Swarbreck has a nice interior; 
| Mr, Gray some agreeably felt though not very elaborate flower bits; and 
Mr, W. J. Webbe has expended upon his “ Hedge-bank in May” an 
amount of stubborn Preraphaelitism, which, though here crude and acrid 
enough, may be looked for to bear mellower fruit in its season. 

In sculpture two works, and two only, deserve to be noticed, and of 
both these models have been before seen at the Royal Academy: Mr. 
Weekes’s extra-fantastic “‘ Young Naturalist,” and Mr. Munro’s “ Child’s 
Play "’—artistically grouped and finished, and delicately infantine in ex- 
pression. 











PICTURE-SALE: MR. BIRCH’S COLLECTION. 

A sale which took place on Thursday of some pictures from the col- 
lection of Mr. Birch, of Westfield House, near Birmingham, is chiefly 
memorable for having included a most noble Turner, ‘‘ The Lock,” en- 
graved in the Liber Studiorum. No date is assigned to it in the cata- 
logue; but we infer it, from the evidence of style, to belong to some 
twenty years ago, and to the period of the painter's practice immediately 
preceding its final and most extraordinary development. This is one of 
the works which justify all that has been said of Turner in the utmost 
stretch of enthusiasm. The red and golden sky of sunset-time, the 
brooding repose of the landscape, the perfectly harmonized sentiment of 
every part of the picture, and its infinite detail and simplicity of effect, 
are such as Turner alone could give. The price at which it went—600 
guineas—appears to us very small in relation to the sums usually 
realized for good Turners, <A picture by Constable, also called “ The 
Lock,’’—a fine one certainly, but far from competing with the Turner,— 
| obtained the highest price of the whole sale —860 guineas. We cannot 
suppose that this result represents a deliberate preference on the 
part of the picture-buying public. Next in immediate interest was 
one of the two Ettys—the “Fleur de Lys’’—in that same peculiar 
frame which the painter himself provided, having “a piece of white 
marble at each corner, on which colour and gold, carrying through the 
richness of the picture’s colour to the very edge,” appear; and whereof 
Mr. Gilchrist relates that, “‘at the Adelphi Exhibition, a friend, ignorant 
of its origin, casually inquired of the painter who could have put the 
picture into that outrageous frame?” The work was among the com- 
pletest examples of Etty’s latest style, and held in marked predilection 
by himself. It brought 700 guineas on the present occasion ; in 1852 it 
had fetched 1000, After these may be specified Wilkie’s “ First Ear- 
ring"; Delaroche’s head of Christ, well known by an engraving to 
which the original is certainly not superior ; Landscer’s “ Waiting for the 
Deer to rise’; and Maclise’s “ Alfred in the tent of Guthrum.” 
| The same catalogue included some pictures from another collection; 
one of the principal of which was Egg’s “Quarrel between Doll Tear- 
sheet and Pistol,”—an apparently juvenile work of unformed style, which 
| must have risen upon the painter like the spectre of an old sin. 

We observe that another Turner will shortly be in the market, at a sale 
to be held by Messrs. Christie and Manson on the 24th of this month; 
where also Mr. Holman Hunt's “Scene from the [wo Gentlemen of 
Verona”’ will come to the hammer. 

AN UNDISCOVERED HOLBEIN. 

There is at present to be seen in the window of Mr. H. White, a plum- 
ber and glazier, at No. 8 Carburton Street, Portland Place, a picture 
which purports to be a Holbein; and there it has been for some while 
past. History it has none: the voucher for its genuineness is itself only ; 
| and that voucher is so satisfactory to our eyes, and to those of some 
| artists whose opinions we have heard to the same effect, that we think it 
, Should be a service to draw attention to the work. In dimensions it is 
' small, perhaps a foot high by three-quarters. The person represented is 
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pan 
uncertain. § : 
with a staid yet ardent expression of countenance, short dark 


pair, large blueish grey eyes, and full lips; the face on the whole a pecu- | 


‘an one. With plumed cap, and ashen-hued doublet thinly striped with 
, he stands holding a glove in one of his hands, and relieved against 
a simple green curtain for background. The tone of the picture is sober 
and deep; the execution strong and exact, with admirable working in 
the flesh—in fact, such execution as is found in a genuine Holbein, 
That name is one of terror to the Trustees of the National Gallery ever 
since they consigned the country to the proprictorship of the meagre and 
uling wooden literality which once libelled it on the walls in Trafalgar 
Bguare. Some reparation for that inexplicable blunder has long been 
owing ; and we think it would do the Trustees no discredit to look into 
the title of this at any rate possible Holbein, with the view of wiping out 
the recollection of that always impossible and now detected and exploded 
one. We have beard that 100/., or even less, might purchase it. That 
it is a Holbein we confidently believe, as we have already said: that it 


js an excellent work of Holbein’s period every artist who sees it will | 


know. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 9th February, at Badminton, the Duchess of Beaufort, of a son. 

On the 9th, at St. Breward’s Vicarage, Cornwall, the Wife of the Rev. George 

artin, D.D., Vicar of St. Breward, of a daughter. P 

On the Lith, the Viscountess Folkestone, of a son, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 30th September, at the parish church, at Simla, in the Himalaya Mountains, 
by the Reverend Mr. Sloggett, Captain Alfred Cooper Hutchinson, of the Bengal 
Invalid Establishment, to Miss Sophy Croom Nabey. 

On the 22d January, at St. George's Church, Montreal, John Miller Grant, Esq., 
of the Grand Trunk Railway, and only son of James Grant, Esq., of the Morning 
Advertiser, to Fanny, youngest daughter of the late G. 8S. Henshaw, Esq. . 

On the 7th February, at Warbliugton, Captain Chambers, R.N., to Emma, third 
daughter of Admiral Sir John Onmanney, h.C.B., of Warblington House. 

On the 8th, at St. James's, Paddington, Henry Flower Every, Exq., son of the 
late Henry Every, Esq., and grandson of Sir Henry Every, Bart., of Egginton, Der- 
byshire, to Gertrude, third daughter of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel. 

On the 13th, at St. Thomas’s, Newport, Isle of Wight, the Rev. Arthur Robert 
Pennington, M.A., Viear of Utterby, Lincolnshire, to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late George Denecke, Esq., M.D., of Calbourne Lodge, Isle of Wight, Deputy-In- 
spector of Military Hospitals. 

On the 13th, at St. John’s, Paddington, Thomas R. Crawley, Esq., Captain 
Fifteenth King’s Hussars, to Catherine, daughter of the late Colonel Taylor, C.B., 
Aide-de-camp to the Queen, and of the Twenty-ninth Regiment. 

On the 15th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Sir Charles Cunliffe Smith, Bart., of 
Suttons, Essex, to Agnes Frederica, youngest daughter of Capel Cure, Esq., of Blake 
Hall, in the same county. 

On the Lith, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Colonel Eardley Wilmot, son of the 
late Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart., of Osmaston, Derbyshire, to Emily Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late Thomas Whitmore, Esq., of Apley, Shropshire. 

DFATHS. 

On the 29th October, at Sydney, New South Wales, the Lord Frederick Montagu. 

On the 4th January, at Viziagapatam. Lieutenant-Colonel Henry A. Hornsby, 
E.L.C.S., eldest son of the late Rev. Thos. Hornsby, and grandson of the late R. 
Fysche Palmer, Esq. 

On the Ist February, Pryse Loveden, Esq., M.P. for the Cardigan boroughs; in 
his 39th year. 

On the Ist, at Weymouth, from an accident, while shooting, Raleigh Henry Yea, 
second and youngest son of Sir William Walter Yea, Bart., of Pyrland Hall, Somer- 
set; in his 37th year. 

On the 3d, at Penrice Castle, Glamorganshire, the Right Hon. Lady Mary Lucy 

é; in her 79th year. 

On the 6th, at Chingford, Essex, George, Count de Bruhl; in his 87th year. 

On the 7th, at Limerick, Anne, wife of Colonel Douglas, Assistant Adjutant- 
General, eldest son of General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., G.C.B. 

On the 8th, at Great Malvern, the Rev. Charles William Davy, M.A., of Heathfield, 
near Southampton, formerly Captain of H.M.’s Twenty-ninth Regiment, and brother 
to General Sir William Davy, C.B. and K.C.H. ; in his 74th year, 

On the 8th, James Warne, Esq., of Basingstoke; in his 91st year. 

On the 8th, in Marlborough Buildings, Bath, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. John 
Browne, brother of the late and uncle to the present Lord Kilmaine ; in his 85th year. 

On the 8th, in Charlton Terrace, Dover, Jane, eldest surviving daughter of Thomas 
Biggs, Esq., late of Maxton, Kent; in her 90th year. 

On the 9th, in Oxford Square, Hyde Park, Ann, relict of the late Admiral Sir Ben- 
jamin Hallowell Carew, G.C.B., of Beddington Park, Surrey. 

On the 9th, at the Rectory, Castleford, the Rev. Theophilus Barnes ; in his 79th 
year. He was for fifty-one years Rector of Castleford, and was also Kector of Stone- 
grave, both in the county of York, and a Canon of York Cathedral. 





On the 9th, at Avranches, in Normandy, Walter Frederick Campbell, of Islay ; in 


his 56th year. 

On the 9th, at Samford Hall, Essex, General Sir William Cornwallis Eustace, 
C.B., K.C.B.; in his 73d year. 

On the 9th, the Rev. Henry Wilson, for thirty-three years Rector of Collingbourne 
Ducis, Wilts. 

On the 9th, at Paris, Lady Harriet Elliot, youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Minto. 

On the 9th, at Sampford Hall, Essex, General Sir William Cornwallis Eustace, 
C.B., K.C.H. ; in his 73d year. 

On the 10th, at Belmont, Torquay, Anne, widow of Honoratus Leigh Thomas 


- late of Leicester Place, London, and formerly President of the Royal College | 


urgeons ; in ber 80th year. 

On the 10th, at Singleton, John Henry Vivian, Esq., M.P. for Swansea; in his 
69th year. 

On the 10th, at Callendar, Stinlingshire, Wm. Forbes, Esq., M.P. for the County; 
in his 49th year. 

On the lith, the Rev. Isaac Gosset, M.A., Vicar of Windsor, and Chaplain to the 
Sovereign at Windsor Castle, since the year 1818; in his 72d year. 

On the 12th, at Shanes Castle, Antrim, Viscount O'Neil; in his 75th year. 

On the 13th, at Loughborough, John Hildyard, Esq., of Kensington Gore, and 
County Judge of Leicestershire. 

On the 13th, James Kinloch Clement, Esq., Leytonstone, Essex ; in his 93d year. 


He is a gentleman some thirty-three years of age, half-length, | Hon. E. H. Legge: E. 8, P. Burnell, Gent. 


| without pu 


Moultrie, Gent. vice 
D. 


13th Foot— Major and Brevet-Col. the 
Hon. W. N. Hill, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major, vice Burslem, who ey : 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J. 8. Wood to be Major, by purchase, vice Brevet-Col. the Hon. 
W. N. Hill, who retires; Lieut. E. Boyd to be Capt. by purchase, vice Wood; En- 
sign J. F. Everett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Boyd; J. Bonde, Gent to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Everett. 14th Foot- To be Ensigns without purchase—C, 
Costin, Gent; R. A. L. Furneaux, Gent. 15th Foot—Ensign R. T. P. Outhbert to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Winsloe, appointed to the 21st Foot. 17th Foot— 
J. G. K. Houghton, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Dyer, promoted. 
19h Foot—C. V. Hiffernan, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 20th Foot— 
Lieut. C, E. Parkinson to be Capt. by purchase, ice Wood, who retires. 21st Foot 
—Second Lieut. R. B. Henderson, from the Ceylon Rifle Regiment, to be Lieut. 
-; Lieut. J. Bennett, from the Salop Militia, to be Ensign, without pur, 
23d Foot—To be Ensigns without purchase—Licut. C. H. Beck, from the 24 War- 
wick Militia; C. F. Gregorie, Gent. vice Knollys, who resigns; A. L. Tobin, Gent. 
28th Foot—Lieut. E. P. Vaughan, from the 90th Foot, to be Lieut.; Ensign C. G, 
Mackenzie, from the 8th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase; S. Halli, Gent. to be 


Ensign, without purchase, vice Lennard, promoted. 34th Foot—N. A. Harris, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 41st Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. E. Scott, M.D. 
from the Rifle Brigade, to be Surg. vice Anderson, dec. 49th Foot—Lieut. W. 


Earle to be Adjt. vice Armstrong, killed in action. 50th Foot—H. B. Chichester, 
Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 5lst Foot—Brevet-Col. W. Blackburne, 
trom half-pay 69th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Brevet-Col. Elliott, who exchanges; 
Brevet-Licut.-Col, A. C. Errington, to be Lieut.-Col by purchase, vice Blackburne, 
who retires; Capt. R. A. Ffarington to be Major, by purchase, vice Errington; 
Lieut. W. Agg to be Capt. by purchase, vice Fiarington; Ensign F. J. B. Reed to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Mitford, appointed to the Scots Fusilier Guards ; 
Ensign A. Brigstocke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Agg; P. Chaplin, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Brigstocke. 57th Foot—Sergt.-Major G. R. Waugh to be 
Ensign, without purchase, and Adjt. vice St. Clair, promoted; C, Bayntun, Gent, to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wilmot, promoted. 62d Foot - H. Hume, Gent, 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Kelly, who resigns. 63d Foot-To be Lieu- 
tenants without purchase—Ensign G. P, Beamish, vice Twysden, dec.; Ensign 8, 
A. Y. Benyon, vice Beamish, whose promotion, Dee. 8, 1854, has been cancelled; 
Ensign L. E. Knox, vice Benyon, whose promotion, Dee, 11, 1854, has been cancelled ; 
A. G. F. Giiffiths, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Knox. 66th Foot— 
Lieut. A. Torrens to be Capt. by purchase, vice Downman, who retires ; Ensign H. 
C. Spearman to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Torrens; W. T. H. Cox, Gent. to be 
, by purchase, vice Spearman. 82d Foot—Ensign E. P. Thomson to be 
. without purchase, vice Haywood, dec, 89th Foot—Lieut. R. F. Holmes to 
be Adjt. vice Cuppage, promoted, 90th Foot—Ensizn J. J. Nunn to be Lieut, with- 
out purchase, vice Vaughan, appointed to the 28th Foot. To be Ensigns without 
purchase— Lieut. I, 8, A. Herford, from the Ist Royal Lancashire Militia; A, A. 
Nunn; W.H. L. Carleton, Gent. vice Deverill, promoted; R. 

Synge, Gent. 95th Foot—Lieut. R. Garrard to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col. Ussher, who retires. 97th Foot—To be Ensigns without purchase—J, 
F. Arnistrong, Gent. vice Oates, promoted; J. E. D. Hill, Gent. vice Wilkie, 

Rifle Brigade—To be Ensigns without purchase—Lieut. H. A. F. Luvtrel, from the 
2d Somerset Militia; W. H. Eccles, Gent. ; E. Fortescue, Gent. 

Ist West India Regiment— Lieut. W. A. A. Wallinger to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Brevet-Major Maunsell, who retires; Ensign J. hk. 8. Henderson to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Wallinger; John A. Stains, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Henderson. 

St. Helena Regiment—Lieut. H. R. Cowell to be Adjt. vice Lloyd, who resigns 
the Adjutancy only. 

Land ‘Transport Corps—To be Captains of Divisions—Capt. J. Wood, 2d Madras 
European Infantry; Lieut. W. D. Hoste, 55th Bengal Infantry; Lieut. R. P. Warden, 
16th Bombay Native Infantry; Lieut. T. W. Dent, 11th Madras Native Infantry; 
Lieut. M. N. Coombs, half-pay, East India Company’s Service. 

Stalf—To be Purveyors to the Forces—D. Fitzgerald, Gent. W. 5. Rogers, Gent, 

BREVET. 

Lieut.-Col. J. Jebb, retired full-pay, Royal Engineers, to have the honorary rank 
of Col. in the Army, in accordance with the 21st clause of the Royal Warrant for the 
Orduance Department, dated Nov. 3, 1854. 

Lieut. C. C. Teesdale, of the Royal Artillery, employed on a special service in 
Turkey, to have the local rank of Capt. in the Army while so employed. 

Memoranda.—The promotion of Lieut. W. H. Parry, of the 33d Foot, toa com- 
pany, by purchase, as stated in the Gazette of the 12th of Jan. has been cancelled. 

The proper designation of the officer appointed to the 19th Foot, on the 5th of 
November 1854, is Arthur Wellesley Kirby, and not Frederick Arthur, as stated in 
the Gazette of the 6th instant. 

Erratum in the Gazette of Jan. 30.—For Brevet-Major Alexander Graham Wilkin- 
son, retired fall-pay Royal Artillery, to have a step of honorary rank, 27th of Dec, 
1854, read Brevet-Major Alexander Graham Wilkiusou Hamilton, &c 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 9th instaut.— For Walter Rodolphe Trefusis, Gent. 
to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, in the Scots Fusilier Guards, read the Hon, 
Walter Rodolphe Trefusis, Xc. 

Orrick or Orpxance, Feb. 10.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Second Capt. F. C, 
Hassard to be Capt. vice Baker, retired on half-pay; First Lieut. F. C. Belson to be 
Second Capt. vice Hassard. 

[ Want of space has compelled the postponement of the Military Gazette of Feb. 16.] 
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1 DA ,AUTPTPR 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, February 13. 

PartNersuirs Dissotvep.—J. and R. Clowes, Cheddleton, Staffordshire, builders 
—Spurr and Hunter, Dronfield, Derbyshire, cool-masters— Haywood and Outwin, 
Rotherham, chemists —Cook and Berki-y, Sunderland, white-smiths—Seed and Co, 
Norwich, wool-staplers; as far as regards Kk, Seed— Nugent and Co. Manchester, 
calico-manufaciurers— C. and J. 8. Loe, Leeds, surgeons—Schofield and Duff, Liver- 














| pool, cart-owners—Thornton and Haigh, Waverton, Cheshire, cement-burners— 


Attkins and Benunett, Stony Stratford, grocers—Jackson and Pearsall, Birmingham, 
button-makers—Bentley and Colclough, Shelton, Staffordshire, flint-grinders— 
Shackleton and Co, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners; as far as regards J. 
Shaekleton — Morton and Co. Liverpool, ship-wrights—Williams and May, Cannon 
Street, St. George’s-in-the-East, plumbers— Milsom and Clarke, Manchester, silk- 
manutfacturers— Barron and Watkins, Pall Mall, wine-merchants— Sill jun. and Sill, 
Birmingham, grocers—J. and J. Hargraves, Carlisle, woollen-manufacturers—Ed- 


| wards and Co. Liverpool, coopers— Brook and 5on, Woodbridge, Suffolk, wine-mer- 


= On the 13th, at Chichester, Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. Rotton, Eleventh Hussars, 


and J. P. for the county of Sussex. : 
On the 13th, at Churchdown, Gloucestershire, from the effects of an accidental 

ter; in his 13th year. ; t A = 
On the Mth, Elizabeth, the wife of Samuel Gurney, of Upton, Essex ; in her 7ist 


year. - 
On the 15th, in Bruton Street, Captain Arthur Lowther, second son of the Hon, 


Colonel Lowther; in his 34th year. : 
Lately, at Versailles, Anna, Lady Palk, wife of Sir Lawrence Palk. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 
Wan-orrice, Feb. 13.—5th Regt. of Drag. Guards— Lieut. G. S. 
Capt. without purchase, vice Campbell, deceased; Cornet T. L. Hampton to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Burnand ; Cornet H. E. Fitzgerald to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Hampton, whose promotion on the 29th of Dec. 1854 has been 
cancelled; Cornet Sir E. 8S. Hutchinson, Bart. to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
M‘Neile, who retires; W. F. Richards, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 7th 
Drag. Guards— Capt. C. A. Halfhide, irom half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Brev: t- 
Major Clifton, who exchanges ; Lieut. J. W. Baltour to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Halfhide, who retires; Cornet P. Withington to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Balfour. 
3d Drags.—H. Montagu, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice North, promoted in 
the 6th Drags. 8th Light Drags.—Cornet H. Montagu, from the 3d Light Drage. 
to be Cornet, without purchase. 15th Light Drags.—R. L. Parker, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Maude, promoted. 1st or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards 
—Ensign D. Loftus, from the 3d West York Militia, to be Ensign and Lieut. with- 
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| Street, manufacturers’-agent, Feb. 27, March 29: 


Burnand to be | 


chants — Benetfink and Co. Cheapside, ironmongers—W. and D. Lewellin, Bridgend, 
Glamorganshire, wine-merchants— J. and G. Newton, Grove Street, Walworth Com- 
mon, japanners Bellshaw and Co, Leeds, flax-spinners — Nash and Farr, Upton-on- 
Severn, mercers— Bell and Vicary, Liverpool, tailors — Lyndon and Hitchcock, Wood 
Street, Cheapside, woollen-warehousemen—J. and C. Bury, Dublin, skin-merchants 
— Borthwick and Co. Liverpool, commission-merchants—The Union Bank of Scot- 
land; as far as regards C. L. J. and J. Stirling— Marshall and Co, Glasgow, manu- 
facturers; as far as rega:ds A. Marshall. 

Bankruprciks ANNULLED.—Davip Leuprsporr, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, commis- 


sion-agent—Groxer Hickes and Tuomas Pittine, Edenwood, Edenfield, Lanca- 


gunshot wound, John, youngest son of the late John Lovegrove, Esq., of Glouces- | shire, sizers. 


Baxxkrvuprs.—Josern Licey and Ricuarp Reeves Cox, Day's Court, Gutter Lane, 
warehousemen, to surrender Feb. 27, March 27: solicitor, Cox, Pinner’s Hall; offi- 
cial assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street -Epwanp bENJAMIN CLARKSON, Bread 

solicitors, Marten and Co, Min- 
cing Lane; otlicial assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street —Bensamin Grot, Sam- 
brook Court, merchant, Feb. 23, March 30; solicitors, Ashurst and Co, Old Jewry; 
official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Tuomas Wurrrokp NicHoLs, Battersea, 
candle-manufacturer, Feb. 23, March 30: solicitor, Reynolds, Chancery Lane; offi- 
cial assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Joun and Davip Dickik, Portsea, 
drapers, Feb. 23, March 20: solicitors, Sole and Co, Aldermaabury ; official assignee, 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—Roverr Daniet, Victoria Wharf, Pimlico, stone-mer- 
chant, Feb, 23, March 20: solicitor, Breeze, Gray’s lun; official assignee, Lee, Al- 
dermanbury—Henxny Gisson, Gracechurch Street, merchant, Feb. 28, March 27: 
solicitors, Goddard and Eyre, Wood Street; official assignee, Stansfeld, Ba-inghall 
Street —Samvet Kino and Cuar.es Kino, Cowley, Oxfordshire, builders, Feb, 20, 
March 27: solicitors, Ford and Lloyd, Bloomsbury Square; Bartlett, Abingdon; 
official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— Wittiam CLOsE Currig, Moorgate 
Street, merchant, Feb. 21, April 4: solicitors, Wilde and Co. College Hill; official 
assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Tnomas PoLLarp and ARTHUR Joun Sy- 
monps, Guildtord, builders, Feb. 23, March 31: solicitors, Murrough, New Inn; 
White, Guildford; official assignee, Pennell, Guildball Chambers - JonaTuan Hans 
rorv and Co. Eastwood, Nottinghamshire, drape:s, Feb. 27, Marci 20: solicitor, 


builder, Feb. 23, March 17: solicitor, Hodgson, Birmingham; official 





out purchase. Coldstream Guards—To be Ensigns and Lieuts. by pur L The | 


Bowley, Nottingham; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham —JameEs Lea, Bir- 
" 
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assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—James Exxis, Birmingham, fender-manufac- 
turer, Feb. 23, March 17: solicitor, Hawkes, Birmingham : official assignee,Christie, 
Birmingham—Joun Carter jun. and Cuar.es Carrer, Bristol, brewers, Feb. 27, 
March 26: solicitors, Taddy and Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol— 
Josepa and James Woup, Bradford, Yorkshire, spinners, Feb. 23, March 30: solici- 
tors, Taylor, Bradford ; Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Wi.- 
LIAM Prest, York, painter, Feb. 26, March 26: solicitors, Walker, York; Bond and 
Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Joun ANprERsoN, Bradford, York- 
shire, grocer, March 2, 30: solicitors, Butler, Bradford; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; 
official assignee, Young, Leeds -Ratpu MartiInpaLe, Low Harrowgate, Yorkshire, 
draper, Feb. 26, March 27: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; Richardson and 
Gaunt, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Dnrarer Surciirre, Huddersficld, 
woollen-cloth-manufacturer, Feb. 26, March 26: solicitors, Sykes, Huddersfield ; 
Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Wit.iam and Tuomas 
Appy, Leeds, cloth-manufacturers, Feb. 26, March 26: solicitors, Richardson and 
Gaunt, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—Henry Luptamand Joseru Reayey, 
Sheffield, ironmongers, Feb. 24, March 31: solicitor, Ryalls, Sheffield; official assig- 
hee, Brewin, Sheffield—Joun Seymour Haxrt, Liverpool, tailor, Feb. 22, March 15: 
solicitor, Greatley, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool—C.irrorp Firra, 
Liverpool, broker, Feb. 27, March 19: solfcitors, Townsend and Ridley, Liverpool ; 
official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool—Joun Carver, Liverpool, victualler, Feb. 27, 
March 19: solicitor, Toulmin, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.—March 6, Pigg, Waterbeach, Cambridgeshire, grocer—March 7, 
Hardwick, Regent Street, dealer in ribands— March 7, Steel, Norwich, tea-dealer— 
March 6, Vosper, Launceston, Cornwall, draper— March 6, Bates, Stevenage, Hert- 
fordshire, builder— March 6, Nevett and Finlayson, Hampstead Road, brass-founders 
— March 7, Shackell, Regent’s Canal, St. Pancras, coal-tar-imanufacturer— March 7, 
Jacob, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, merchant—March 7, Proctor, Witham, 
Essex, wine-merchant— March 7, Chapman, Boughton Malherbe, Kent, dealer. 

Certiricates.— 7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—March 7, Savill, Colchester, grocer—March 7, Board, Churchingford, 
Devonshire, blacksmith— March 7, Evans, Exeter, bookseller—March 8, Hall, Man- 
chester, commission-agent —March 1 (not the 21st as previously advertised), Smith, 
Manchester, drysalter--March 8, Reynolds, Birmingham, iron-merchant—March 13, 
Newmarch, Nottingham, hatter. 

Deciarations or Divivenps.—Ball, Wood Street, Cheapside, glover; first div. 
of 4s. 6d. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Beaumont Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, brewer; first div. of 8}d. Feb, 15, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stans- 
feld, Basinghall Street-—-Bullock, Rodney Wharf, Battersea, chemist; first div. of 
2s. 23d. Feb. 15, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street — 
Howell, Géswell Street, victualler; first div. of 4s. Gd. Feb. 15, and three subse- 

uent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street-—Grand, Lower Tottenham, builder ; 

rst div. of 10d. Wednesday next and three subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Alder- 
manbury—Symes, Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge, cheesemonger; first div. of 
74d. Wednesday next and three subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury— 
Scott and Bragg, Walbrook, commission-merchants; second div. of §d. Wednesday 
next and three subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbucy—Martiu, Halsted, 
Essex, iron-manufacturer; second and final div. of 1gd. Wednesday next and three 
subsequent Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury—C ins, Gat d, painter; first 
div. ot 1s. 9d. any Saturday ; Baker, Newcastle-upon-T'yne— Adams, Longton, Stat- 
fordshire, china-nanufacturer ; first div. of 9d. any Thursday; Christie, Birming- 
ham—Barber, Manchester, engraver to calico-printers; first. div. of 2s. 9d. any 
Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester- Ormerod and Co. Egypt Mill, Rawtenstall, cot- 
ton-manufacturers; first div. of 8s. 6d. any Tuesday; Hernaman, Manchester— 
Lightfoot, Stockport, grocer; first div. of 1ld. any Tuesday; Pott, Manchester. 

u Srquesrrations.—D. and R. Macnee and J. Muir, Belfield, Kirkintulloch, 
printers, Feb. 21—Rome, Glasgow, upholstery-furnisher, Feb. 20—Jackson, Neil- 
ston, Renfrewshire, Feb. 23—Bentley, Dalkeith, dealer in railway-shares, Feb, 24— 
ag Dalwhinnie, innkeeper, Feb. 21—Boyd and Co, Glasgow, iron-merchants, 

eb. 





a4 











. 


Friday, February 16. 

Parrnersuips Disso.vep.—J.and J. M‘Millan, Swansea, drapers—North Durham 
Glass-bottle Company, Blaydon, Durham—Lloughton and Son, Liverpool, commis- 
sion-agents—Marsdens end Collinge, Oldham, cotton-manufacturers—Stovel and 
Baines, New Bond treet, tailors—Smith and Outhwaite, Stockholm, gas-fitters— 
Taylor and Dobson, Fall-barn, Rawtenstall, stone-masons—Scott and Sayer, Monk- 
wearmouthshore, chemists—Crothall and Taylor, Minster, Isle of Thanet, brick- 
Jayers—Tootell and Co. Chorley, Lancashire, grocers—Kenwood and Carter, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, Sussex, builders—Dootson and Waite, Kumworth, Lancashire, 
brick-makers—T. and E. Woodger, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, fish-curers— Walker and 
Co. Preston, cotton-spinners; as far as regards J. Waiker sen.—Bell and Corbett, 
Gracechurch Street, architects —Chamberlain and Tabberer, Birmingham, architects 
—W. and R. Manning, Roydon, Norfolk, farmers—Haley and Co. Bradford, York- 
shire, brass-founders—Crossley and Co. Wigmore Street, hair-dressers—Smith and 
Vores, Great Yarmouth, surgeons—lIredales and Smith, Huddersfield, woollen- 
scribblers—R. and J. C. Atkins, Argyll Place, upholsterers—W. and C. Brock, Can- 
terbury, tanners— Meyrick and Veal, Wolverhampton, architects— Bennet and Ed- 
munds, Rugeley, brass-founders — Barnes and Meredith, Kingswinford, Staffordshire, 
scithe-manufacturers—Gubba and Kopke, Union Court, Old Broad Street, merchants 
—Bunting and Warner, Northampton, boot-manufacturers— Lambert and Ryott, 
Thirsk, surgeons— Barrett and Cleugh, Bradford, Yorkshire, painters—Smith and 
Son, Boston, builders—Hoole and Co. Sheffield, stove-grate-manufacturers—C. E 
and B. Briggs, Reigate, builders—Lang and Hewett, Cheltenham, linen-drapers— 
Mouncey and Son, Salford, timber-merchants— Howe and Co. Halifax, cotton-warp- 
manufacturers; as far as regards G. Shaw—Pont Head Mining Company, St. John 
Lee, Northumberland. 

Bankrvtcy ANNULLED.—Joseru and James Harror, Westbury, woollen-manu- 
facturers. 

Banknrvrts.—InGuis and Boxp, Old Broad Street, merchants, to surrender March 
2, April 5: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official axsignee, 
Johnson, Basinghall Street—Witt1am Groom, Sudbury, inukeeper, March 2, April 
5: solicitors, Cooper and Hodgson, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Bell, Coleman 
Street Buildings—Vicror Banxxer, Lilypot Lane, merchant, Feb, 27, March 20: 
solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Lee, Alderman- 
bury—Geroree Coorer Rovsx, Dovercourt, Essex, grocer, Feb. 23, April 6: solici- 
tors, Cree and Son, Gray's Inn; Laurance, Ipswich; official assignee, Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers— Rippett and Raymonp, Sherbourne Lane, merchants, March 
2, April 4: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, 
Nicholson, Basinghall Street —Witt1am Morcan, Osborne Street, Whitechapel, 
victualler, Feb, 24, April 7: solicitors, Martineau and Read, Gray’s Inn; official 
assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Tuomas Cottincwoop Ker, Bartholomew 
Lane, dealer in railway-shares, Feb. 23, March 30: solicitor, Weeks, Hunger- 
ford Street, Strand; official assignee, Cannav, Aldermanbury—THomas Wit- 


11aM Horper, Minories, chemist, March 6, April 3: solicitor, Scott, Lud- 
~ Street; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—James EmmMins, 
‘ortland Road, Notting Hill, builder, Feb. 27, March 28: solicitor, Rushbury, 


Surrey Street; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—THomas TyLer, Wood 
Street, warehouseman, March 7, April 3: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official 
assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Ricnarp Brown, Rushall, Staffordshire, 
lime-burner, March 3, 17: solicitors, Barnett and Marlow, Walsall; James, Bir- 
mingham; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—W1iL11AM Jounsrone, Birming- 
ham, miller, March 3, 17: solicitors, Motteram and Knight, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham— W1Lui1aAm Rensuaw, Liverpool, brewer, March 1, 
22: solicitor, Dodd, Liverpool; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool—Prrer Warp, 
Harrington, Cumberland, alkali-manufacturer, Feb. 28, March 29: solicitors, Bell 
and Co., Bow Churchyard ; Chater, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assiguee, Baker, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 

Divipenps.— March 13, Snow, High Street, St. Giles’s, tea-dealer— March 13, J. 
and C. Hobson, Waltham Abbey, stone-masons—March 9, Hussey, Poole, linen- 
draper—March 9, Macleod, Ealing, dealer--March 9, Wilson, Barnard’s Inn, Hol- 
born, scrivener—March 9, Heylyn, Coleman Street, dyer—March 9, Breton, King 

illi Street, City, insurance-broker— March 9, Merrick, Hereford Row, West- 
bourne Grove, builder— March 10, Mitchell, Lime Street, m -rchant— March 9, Butt, 
Newcastle Place, Edgeware Road, laceman— March 9, Carey, Liverpool, merchant— 
March 9, Mathé and Moore, Liverpool, merchants— March 8, Terry, Birmingham, 
nail-manufacturer—- March 8, Parker, Birmingham, victualler. 

Crrtiricares.— Zo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting .— March 9, Hardin, High Street, Stoke Newington, linen-draper—March 
10, Osler, Grange Road, Bermondsey, leather-factor— March 9, Lough, Great Queen 
Street, boot. , and Limebeer, St. James’s Street— March 9, Thomson, St. John 
Street Road, linen-draper— March 9, Cox and Flexman junior, High Street, Ken- 
sington, corn-merchants— March 13, Jackson, Lombard Street, ship-owner— March 
15, Cardwell, Hammersmith, plumber—March 13, Batley, Kingsland Road, corn- 








March 15, Thompson junior, Kuigitsbridge, draper—March 13, Suow High Steer 
St. Giles’s, tea-dealer— March 13, Weston, Chiswell Street, boot-agent— "1, Street, 
Mercer, Bath, carpenter—March 16, Sproed, Bristol, cabinet-maker—Mann 8 
Sanders, Pontypool, grocer—March 13, Duxbury, Over Darwen, Lenseshine t = 
keeper—March 12, Cartmell, Liverpool, boot-maker—March 20, Harriman L —_ 
borough, hosier, + ee 

Deccarations or Divipenps.—Newton, Dover Street, Piccadilly, milline 
div. of 4jd. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Lopez, Fenchurch Str 
merchant ; first div. of ild. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury—E. ©, 
Fyffe, Howford Buildings, Fenchurch Street, and E. Fyffe junior, 
chants; third div. of gd. any Monday; Cannan, Aldermanbury— 





tT; third 
eet, cigar. 
and EW. 
ip caleutta, mer. 
utto 
Bars, operative chemist; second div. of 2s. any Monday; Cannan, Aliens 
Holloway, Salisbury, rope-manufacturer ; first div. of 1s. 3d. any Monday > Gi 
Aldermanbury—Scott, Nottingham, grocer; second div. of 6d. Feb. 19 and twe 
subsequent Mondays ; Harris, Nottingham—Chaplin and Wigley, Leicester € od 
riers; first div. of ls. 4d. Feb. 19, and two subsequent Mondays; Harris Notting. 
ham— Hucknall, Nottingham, grocer; first div. of 3s. Feb. 19, and two subse u A 
Mondays; Harris, Nottingham. — 
Scorcu SequesrRations.—Gibson, Glasgow, spirit-merchant, March 1 
Falkland, distiller, Feb. 26 —Dunn, Gl isgow, merchant, Feb, 23—Ka 
clothier, Feb. 26—Stewart, Paisley, provision-merchant, Feb. 26. 


1—Dunean, 
glesim, Paisley, 





—_—— 


PRICES CURRENT 


BRITISH 


FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. Monday | Tuesday. Wednes. Thi 


ws. | Friday, 
—_— — 



































3 per Cent Consols ....+-+eeceeeeeeees 91 903 | «9b 903 904 

Ditto for Account..... 914 91 ol 90} 90} 

3 per Cents Reduced ........eeeeeeees 91h 91g oi 90) | oh 

New 3 per Cents. . 92 92 913 91} oh 

Long Annuities. .... —_ 4} 4g 4j 4 

Kank Stock, 9 per Cent..... 213 — _ 215 2134 

India Stock, 10} per Cent....... 221 223 _ 224 — 

Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem . 9 pm 9 6 | 9 6 

India Bonds, 4 per Cent ........666.055 12 pm 15 — 12 15 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Austrian ...eeceeeeeeeeneed af Menicam ....cseececesceces 3p.Ct 204 
| Belgian ... } 92 New York..... 5— <= 
| ens ee —— | Peruvian...... .4h— _— 
| Brazilian.... cece 1004 | Portuguese .... ot — 

Buenos Ayres . | | t= — 

Chilian.... _ tf — 99 

-— Ah — 88 

j>— | 'i— 85 

| 62 oe ts— 36 

| a Ditto New Deferred 3=— i 

_ Ditto ‘ Passive) ....... eaccedee a 

| — =| Turkish ° -i— TH 

Massachusetts (Sterling). . 103 0=—_—«| Wememmeda. .ccccccscccceces 33 — 





| Venezucla 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 






















































Raitwars— Baxxs— | 
Bristol and Excter.........+.++++ of Australasian | 82 
Caledonian ........ 614 iti . 62 
Edinburgh and Gla sd —- 
Eastern Counties .. 114 — 
Great Northerm..........+.00+05 sa? London Chartd. Bnk. of Aust 20 
Great South. and West. Ireland .. 903 London Joint Stock. ..-.+..066+ 27 
Great Western ........ee0ee8 oe 64} London and Westminster . 40} 
Mull and Sciby....... — National of Ireland ....... —_— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 74 National Provincial. _ 
Lancaster and Carlisle — eee ° 385 
London, Brighton, & South Coast 964 Provincial of Ireland . 492 
London and Blackwall........... 8 Union of Australia .. 65 
London and North-Western. 100 Union of London .......6..+.085 263 
London and South-Western. 85 Minrs— 
Midland,. 68 Agua Fria | = 
Midland Grea a Brazilian Imperial —_— 
North British . «0.666660 60eseeees 29 Ditto (St 28 
North-Eastern—Berwick . rat) Cobre Copper 47 
North-Eastern—York ............ 51} MISCELLAN £oUs 
Oxford, Wor, & Wolverhampton. 30 Australian Agric 30 
Scottish Central...........+++ ° 100 Camada ...ccccccccceee 119} 
South Eastern and Dover........ Sj Crystal Palace... 2jexd. 
Dockxs— General Steam .......eeeeeeeee 
Eust and West India............. 118 Peel River Land and Mineral .. . 23 
London ... .... 101 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. . 534 
St. Katherine 86 Royal Mail Steam..... 
Victoria.... 15 South Australian .... 
BULLION, Peroz. | METALS. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..£3 17 9 | Copper, Biit. Cakes. £126 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pes 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars.... 0 
New Dollars ........+.+- o 5 of | Lead, British Pig.... 22 
Silver in Bars, Standard ......... © 5 1g | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 17 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 16. 
8. - % &. &. & 
Wheat, R.N. 60 to 68 oe Maple.... 40 to 44 | Oats, Feed.. 25to 26 
‘ine 72— 0| Barley..... ‘ White ... 43—46 | Fine .. 26—27 
0} Malting.. 32 } Boilers... O— 0 Poland... 26—28 
| Malt, Ord... | Beans, Ticks 34 — 42 Fine .. 28—29 
| Fine... . kk re 0— ¢| Potato... 29-3) 
| Peas, Hog.. 34—40 | Indian Corn 44—45 Fine .. 31—33 














AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 



































Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending Feb. 10. 
Wheat.... 728. Od, | Kye 44s. 6d. Wheat..... 2s. Id. 
Barley 2 | Beans 3 Barley . 9 
Oats.. lo Peas 9 Oats .. 5 
Town-made ..........- per sack 66s. to 73s, | Butter—Best Fresh, lés. Od. per doz. 
BeeGMED .cccse secccccesescces 60 — 64 | Carlow, 5/. 0s. to 51. 8s. per cwt. : 
Essex and Suffolk,on board ship 53. — 58 | Bacon, Irish. ......++++. to 60s. 
Norfolk and Stockton........ i9 — Cheese, Cheshire .. - 2 

American per barrel 39 — 46 Derby, Viain .... — 66 
Canadian, .......sceesee0e. 39 — 46 | Hams, York.........ccccceesees —100 
Bread, 84d. to 11d. the lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. 0d. to Us. 0d, 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoare axnp Leapren#att.* SMITHFIELD." Heap or Carrte at 
8. d. am a4 s. ad, ed 4@€ Smirurievp. 
Beef... 3 2to 310to4 2 3 2tod 6to4 10 | Friday nday. 
Mutton 3 O—3 8—4 0 3 8—4 8—5 0 | Beasts. 869 693 
Veal... 3 8—44—5 0 48—5 0O—5 6 | Sheep. 4,870 17,320 
Pork.. 3 4—4 0—4 6 40—44—4 6 ! Calves. 136 67 
Lamb... 0 0-0 O—0 0 .... 0 O-—O —v 0 Pigs 215 420 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Kent Pockets ......-+00+e00+ 250s, to 320s. | Down & half-bred Hogs per Ib. 10d.to 0. 
Choice ditto.. sesteass 290 — 420 Wether and Ewe ...........+++ 1 — 1h 
Sussex ditto...... ° 20 — 300 Leicester Hogget and Wether... 0 — i 
Farnham ditto .......... «+ o— 0 Skin Cumbing ........00-s+0+0: w-— 0 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) ; 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. WHrrecn ret. 
Hay, Good....+-.++++ 90s. to 100s. ... 22... 90s. to 92s. 75s. to 90s. 
Inferior. - 40 — 8 
New...+ — 0 
Clover ....++.+ — 115 
Wheat Straw .....--- — 26 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil......++++++e+sPer ewt. £2 11 0 | Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 1s. 2d. to 20. 6d. 

Refined ....ccccrcecccceccecsee 240 Congou, fine.....-+++ ate = r4 

Linseed Oil... ...ececeeeeeeeeeces 11 9 Pekoe, flowery ...-- 4 =—8 








In Kond—Duty Is. 6d 


er1000 15 10 0 5 - per Ib. 
Pos Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 62s. 6d. to 85s. 6d. 
46s. 6d 


Linseed Oil-Cake ..... 








dealer—March 13, Lamerton and Galsworthy, Queen’s Road, Peckham, builders— 


Candles, per dozen ......0s. Od. to Os, Od. : 
Moulds, per dozen 0s. Od. to Os = . aay aren gee eas 48s. 6d. 
als cvcce + 29s . ar, Muscovado - . 93a. 
auc ornate Os, Od, | West india Molasses... 16s. 6d. to 18s. 0d. 
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XUM 


February 17, 1855 ] 


— 
OYAL OLYMPIC 
4 Lessee.— Mr. Aurnep Wis 
y, - excepted, 
Mowpay, and during the week, (Ash We ) 
formed, a new Comedietta, called 
—_— TIT FOR TAT. 
which (first time at this Theatre) 
After aL 





the Comic Drama of 
UCKY FRIDAY, 
In which Mr. Alfred Wigan will appear 
To conclude with the new Fairy Extravaganza, called 
THE YELLOW DWARF AND THE KING OF 
GoLD ‘MINES 


[RT UNION OF LONDON—By 


Royal Charter.—Prizeholders select for themselves 
from the Public Exhibitions. Every subscriber of One Guinea 
will have, besides the chance of a Prize, an impression of a 
plate of “A WATER PART Y,” by J.T. Wittworr, A.R.A., 
after J. J. Chalon, R.A. ; together w ith a quarto volume ot 
Thirty Dlustrations of By ron’s “* Childe Harold.” The prints 
are now ready for delivery, and the volume may be seen at 
the Office 
444i, West ’ Strand, 
_at Feb. 1855. 


OCIETY FOR THE DISCH ARGE 

AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 

SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
plished 1772. ~ esident—The Ear! of Romney 
ice-President—Lord Kenyon. 

RD Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S 











Honorary 


pcrets aries. s, 


GEORGE GODWIN, } 
WIS POCOCK, is 











Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and Ii. Harwood H 1, Esq. 
Ata mec z of Govern: ors, held in Craven Strect,on Wen 
sespas, the 7th day of Fenrvany 1555, the f 29 Peti- 


tioners were considered, of which 27 were approved, 
jected, and | deferred for inquiry. 
Since the mecting held on the 3d of Janvany, 
of whom 6 had wives and 15 children, have been discharged 
from the Prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation (including every charge conuggtcd with the 

Society) was 211/. 8s. 7d. and the following 
enefactions received since the last Report— 
oA 


8 debtors, 












ps, Esq......-.. £2 20 

rick Chatficld, 3 tes 5 5 0 

+g Cc. M. Gwyn, per Messrs. re ‘ocks and Co.. 200 

Anonymous, per Messrs. Hoare . ° ° 5 5 0 

The Rev. C. W. Davy, per Messrs. Hoa d 220 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbe ll, Esc 


l- 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Me asrs. Coc ks, Drummor Is, Herries, — », 
Veres; and by the Sceretary, No. Craven Street, Str: 
where the books may be seen by those who are incline d tos sup 

rt the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 
Wednesday in every month. JOSE ‘PH LUNN, Sec 


I OUSEHOLDERS’ AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam 
Street, Adelphi. See Prospectus. 
R. HODSON, Seerctary 














SPECIAL NOTICE.—TO SECURE THE 
THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, PROP€ 
LODGED AT THE HEAD OFFICE, 
THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, ON 
MARCH. 





OR AT ANY OF 
OR BEFORE Ist 


MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE. 
INSTITUTED 1831. 7 

QcoTrisH EQUITABLE MUTUAL 
4 LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Incorporated by ~ al Charters, and Special Act of 

Parliament. 
Head Office—EDINBURGH 
LON DON— 126, Bishop Strect, Cornhill 

The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE S0- 
CIETY is an Institution peculiarly adapted to afford provision 
for Famil.es. It was established in the year 1831, upon the 
principle of MUTUAL CONTRIBUTION, the Surplus or 
Profit being wholly divisible among the Members ; and the 
Additions which have been made to Policies at the Periodical 
Investigations of the Society afford satisfactory evidence of 
the prosperity of the Institution, and the great advantages 
derived by its Members. The fullowing Examples exhibit the 
Additions already made : 

A — for 10002. opened in 1832, is now increased to 
15231. 8s. 

AP olic y for 1000/. opened in 1536, 
1421U. 16s. 10d. 

A Policy for 1000. opened in 1840, is now increased to 
1310/. 12s. 7a. 

The Profits are ascertained and divided triennially among 
Policies of more than five years’ duration. 

The Annual Revenue is upwards of 150,0007. 

The Amount of Assurances in force is upwards of Four 
Millions and a Quarter Sterling. 

The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Mem- 
bers exceeds 60,0002. sterling. 

The lotal Amount of Vested Additions allocated to Policies 
exceeds 600,0001. 

The Accumulated Fund is upwards of §30,0007 

Loans granted to Members to the extent of the offic 
of their Policies. 

Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all in- 
formation, may be had on application at any of the Society's 
Offices in town or country. 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary, 
y. COOK, Agent, 
126, Bishopsgate Street, London 
LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS. 
BARNES—Whitbread, Edward, stationer. 
ai J. C. New Road, St. John's 








St. Andrew Square 








is now increased to 


¢ value 





January 1855. 


Hil 
BRIXTON—Price, J. M. chemist, 3, Loughborough Place. 
CLAP HAM—RBalls, Charles, Scientific and Literary Insti- 
tution. 
COMMERCIAL ROAD EAST—Newton, J. 6, 
Street 
DE BEAUVOIR TOWN— 
Southgate Road. 
HACKNEY—Steib, Richard, jun. 2, Denmark Place 
ISLINGTON—Innes, Robert, commission agent, 36, Gibson 


Grosvenor 


—Pettifer, E. H. chemist, 6, 


Square. 
— TOWN—Garton, Henry, chemist, 2, Commercial 


r 
LAMBE TH—Roffey, Thomas, solicitor, 59, Walcot Place 
Kast. 
MILE END—Sharp, George, 3, Ireland Row. 
PIMLICO—Carrick , James, chemist, 46,gChurton Strect 
PUTN EY—Stewart, John, High Street. 
STRATFORD—M ‘Cash, William, baker, 
SYDENHAM—Daws, Thomas, house agent. 
WALWORTH Turner, W. 8t. John, house-agent. 
WANDS WORTH—Brooks, Charles. chemist. {Place 
w EL ROAD—Nic holson, James, 7, ‘Mount 


ITECHAPEL ROAD—Nichol 
J)EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD. 


—lInstitution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, 
Pall Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of 
hearing guaranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instru- 
ments, or causing one moment's inconvenience to the most 
aged or nervous sufferer. Dr. HOGHTON’S new and cxtra- 
erdinary discovery, by one consultation enables deaf persons 
of either sex to hear immediately with perfect case the 
lowest whisper, and magically removesall singing in the ears 
Hospital and private testimonials, and certificates from the 
most eminent Physicians and Surgeons in England, in whose 
presence deaf persons bave been cured, and many hundreds 
of private patients cured, can be seen or referredto. Hours 
of consultation, 11 till 4every day. Francis Rossat Hoocu- 
Ton, Member of the Londen Royal College of Surgeons, May 
2, 1845; Licentiate of the Apothecari Company, April 30, 
1846. Just published, Self-cure of Deafness, for country pa- 
tients ; a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant fees, 
sent on receiptof seven stamps, free. Examination frec. 9, 
Suffolk Place, Pall Mall. 











THEATRE. 


THE | 


| 


} to seven of the 


THE SPECTATOR. 
\ONTRACT for PEARL 


and SCOTCH 
BARLEY. 


Office of be’ ey a General of the Medical Department 
vy, Somerset Place, loth February 1855 
executing the ‘Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of at Britain and [reland, 
vo hereby give notice, that on 1 yay, the 6th Maacn, at 
1 o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons as 
may be willing to contract for supplying and delivering into 
the Medical Stores at her Majesty's Victualling Yard at 
Deptford, all such quantities of 

PEARL AND SCOTCH BARLEY 
as may, from time to time, be demanded under a Contract for 
twelve months certain ; and further until the expiration of 
three months’ warning. 

Samples of the articles must be produced by the parties 
tendering. 

A form of the tender may be scen at the said office. No 
tender will be received after 1 o'clock on the day of treaty, 
nor will any be noticed unless the party attends, or an agent 
for him duly authorized in writing. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miraity, and bear in the left hand corner the words “* Tender 
for ;and must also be delivered at 


The eet rs 
























Somerset Place, accompanied by a letter signed by a respon 

sibie person, engaging to become bound with the person 

tendering, in the sum of 1:01. for the due performance of the 

contract 

kf FICACIOUS TIOUSEHOLD MEDI- 
4 CINE—KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS nay be taken 


hey are adapted 
where at Is. 14d 
id Street, Lon lon. 


by the most delicate with perfect safety. 
for ell ages and constitutions. Sold every 
2s. Ud. and ds.6d. Wholesale depot, My 


vA DR { 

VAT DE COLOGNE. — BREIDEN- 

4 BACH announces that since the duty on Eau de Cologne 
was reduced by the last tariff, he has permanently enlarged 
the size of the bottles, the case of six flacons being now equal 
old standard. 10s. Case of Six, 2s. singly.— 





Perfumery Wa are house, 157n, New Bond Street. 
YURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
| has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 


| and efficacious, 


ADVANTAGE OF | 
SALS MUST BE ‘\ 


| 


1 
| 


| 


| 





and Indi- 


medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, 
adapted for 


gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
ventsthe Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Efferveseing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
Prepared by Dixnerony and Co. Dispensing 
and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 














Chemists, 








Gloves Helts, ~ New Bb ond Street 5° one don 
IGHT BROWN. ‘COD “LIVER O1 L, 
4 Prepared for MEDICINAL USE in the LOFFODEN 
ISLES, 
NORW AY, and put to the test of Chemical Analysis 
This pure avd unadulterated, transparent, light brown Cod 
Liver Oil, long known and justly appreciated on the Conti- 
nent, has now acquired the general confidence of the Medical 


by whom it has been extensively 
y d,and with almost immediate and 
remarkably beneficial results—in many instances where or 
dinary cod-liver oil had been copiously though ineffectually 
administered 

It owes its superior efficacy not only to its method of pre- 
paration, but to the fact, clearly established by chemical ana- 
lysis and therapeutic exper ‘nts, that the liver of the spe- 
cies of cod-fish from which it is exclusively procured natu- 


Profession in this country 









rally contains a larger quantity of iodine, «f the Clements of , 


and other essential remedial properties, than is found 
ia other hinds of the Genus Gapvs. It ts of the finest quality, 
free from any admixture, or the usually repulsive, sickly, and 
nauseous flavour or after-taste of the Pale Oil, cr of the 
coarse Brown Oil, commonly sold though totally unfit for me- 
dicinal purposes 

Being sold by Ivrrntat Measure it is as low in price per 
ounce as any other genuine Cod-Liver Oil, whilst its regular 
and specdy effects render it incalew’ably cheaper. Medical 
and Scientific Testimonials of the hi; he «t character delivered 
or forwarded, Gratis, on application to Dr. De Joxon's Sole 
Agents and Consignees, ANSAR, HAKFORD, and CO, 
STRAND, London, by whom the Vil is sold wholesale and 
retail, in bottles capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonon's 
Stamp and signature, and in tHe corxray, by respectable 
Chemists and Vendors of Medicine. ty occ 
in procuring the Oil, four half pint bottles will be forwarded 
to any part of E nglaud, CARRIAGE Paty, on receipt of a remit- 
tance of ten shillings. 

Half. pints (10 ounces) 2s. 6d. ; Pints (20 ounces) 
Quarts (40 ounce 8) Os 


])/S#- COVERS AND HOT-WATER 
DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 


the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 
6s. 6d. the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 24s. 9d. the set of 


the bile 














(s. 9d. ; 








six; elegant modern patterns, 31s. to 58s. 6¢. the set; Britan 
nia Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 76s. 6d. to 
1lUs. 6d. the set; Shefticeld plated, 10/. to 16/. Is. the set; 


with save-qiatee on Wicheh, 
; Electro-plated on Nickel, 


Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, 
30s.; Britannia “aented 22s. to 77s. 


full size, 11/. 11 
THE P E RFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED 
by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. is beyond 
all comparison the very best article next tosterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as 
by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Thread or 








Fiddle Brunswick King's 

Pattern. Pattern. Pattern, 
s 8. s. 
Tea Spoons, per o—-. ee is 26 32 
Dessert Forks 2 +. 30 40 46 
Dessert Spoons ,, coves OD 42 48 
Table Forks 90 40 56 ~ 
Table Spoons 40 GB ccoce - 6 

Tea and coffee se ts, wait rs, candlesticks, &c. at propor- 


tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent 
process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKE 
Table Spoons and Forks, Fi 
full size, per dozen....... 
Dessert ditty ditto. 
Tea ditto..... evose 8 cv-cve 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN 
ROOMS, devoted to the show of GENE 
TRON MONGERY, (including Cutiery, Nickel Silver, Plated 
and Japanoed Wares, Ironand Brass Bedsteads, and Kedding,) 
80 arranged and classitied that purchasers may casily and at 
once make their selections. 


L, NOT PLATED. 
Thread. king's. 
28s... 














Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per pust) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street,) Nos. 1, 





2,&3, NEWMAN STREET, and 4 and 5, thY'S PLACE, 


H OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 


PILLS the most effective remedies for Wounds.—Mr. 
Rutherford, of Ballmamone, Councy of Leitrim, states ina 
letter to Professor Holloway, dated Feb. 8, 1855, that Mr. J. 
Moran, farmer, in the parish of Cloon, was nearly gored to 
death by his own bull, whereby he received some very severe 
wounds, and from their awkward appearance there was no 
disposition in them to heal, notwithstanding he had the best 
medical attention, who tried various remedies without any 
good effect ; however, at his suggestion, Holioway's Ointment 
and Pills were used, which in a very short time soundly 
healed every wound. Sold by all Medicine Vendors, and at 
Professor Hottoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, 
and 80, Maiden Lane, New York. 
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‘a oh . : "Iw 
W AN TED, in a leading PROVINCIAL 

NEWSPAPER OFFICE, an experienced and perfectly 
pie... PROOF READER. To a thoroughly competent 
person a liberal salary will be given, and none other need 
apply. Address, X. X. care of Mr, White, Advertising Office, 
33, Fleet Strect. 








TEW and “CHOICE 
4 best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from 
MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all first-class Country Subscribers 
of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses, apply to 
Cuaanurs Epwano Meoie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


QAL JE of the STOCK of the ILLUS. 

TRATED and OTHER WORKS PUBLISHED by 
JOHN CASSELL.—In consequence of the large building oc- 
cupied by Joun Cassect having given way, the whole has 
been condemned, and will have to be taken down. Instead, 
however, of immediately removing the valuable Stock, it has 
been determined to 1d individuals and families the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing any number of copies of his magnificent 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, as well as his popular EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKS, at considerably REDUCED PRICES 
Many of the Works are nearly out of print, and will not be 
reproduccd, in consequence of the great cost attendant on 
such re produc tion. A CATALOGUE of this Valuable Stock, 
with the Prices attached, will be sent toany address, on a 
Penny Post-oftice Stamp accompanying the request. The offer 
will be available for the period of one month only. 

La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, Feb, 15, 1855. 


i ig” GLEE PARTIES, A MATE UR onl 

PROFESSIONAL.—WARREN’S HANDBOOK 
EES, CATCHES, CANONS, MADRIGALS, 
PART SONGS, &e. with Piano Accompaniments, 100 
Numbers, 2d. and 4d. each. Also, WARREN'S CHO- 
RISTER’S HANDBOOK, 52 short Anthems, with Ac- 
companiment for Piano, Harmonium, or Pianoforte, 
4to. bound in cloth, 8s 

London: Ropexr Cocks and Co. New Burlington 

Street. 

SIEGE OF SEVASTOPOL.—Stanford’s 
\ Bird’s-Eye View of Sevastopol, Balaklava, and 
the Country round, showing the very extensive and 
important Works recently erected by the Russians on 
the North Side of the Harbour; the Inner Lines of De- 
fences in Sevastopol itself ; the position of the Allied 
Armies, Defence Works, &c. &c. is now ready. Price, 
inl sheet, plain, 3s.; case, 5s. 6d.; coloured, 5s.; case, 
7s. Gd. ; per post, 6d. additional. 

London: Epwarp STANFOR p, Wholesale and Retail 

Mapseller, 6, Charing Cross; and all Booksellers. 


BOOKS. —All the 




















of GI 








Price 3s. 6d. boards, seh 

1)" PORQUET’S LE TRESOR de 
PECOLIER FRANCAIS; or Translating Eng- 

lish into French at Sight. Also, Le Petit Secré taire, 
3s. 6d.— First French Reading Book, 2s. 6d.—Parisian 











Phraseology, 2s. 6d.—German Trésor, 3s. 6¢.—Ditto 
Reading Book, 3s. 6d.— Ditto Phraseology, 3s. 6d.— 
Italian Trésor, 3s. 6d.—Ditto Reading Book, 3s. 6¢d.— 


Ditto Phraseology, 3s. 6d. Xe. 
London: Simrxtn, Marsnatt, and Co. 

This day, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
TNGLISH: Past and Present. Five 
y Lectures. By Ricnarp Cuexevix Trexcn, B.D. 

Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford, aod 
Professor of Divinity, King’s yo an , London, 











By the same Authe 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS.’ Fifth Edition, 
3s. Gd. 
_ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. Third Edi- 


3s. 
i] 





: Jou w. West Strand. 





Patker and Sox, 


Ne w and Cheaper Edition, price ls. 
or by post, for ls. 6d. 
Tl". SCIENCE OF LIFE; or How to 
Live and What to Live for: with ample Rules for 

Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management; together with 
Instructions for securing Health, Longevity, and that 
sterling happiness only attainable through the judicious 
observance of a well-regulated course of lite. By a 
Physician. 

London: Pirer, Brorwers, and Co. 23, Paternoster 
Row; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Mann, 3%, Cornhill; 
and all Bookse ile Ts. 


“Price ld.; or 3d. free by post (in ) stamps. ) Eighty -first ait. 


) he E NATURAL REGENERATOR OF 
THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without medicine, 
inconvenience, or expense. This treatise is adapted to 
the general reader, and contains numerous c»ses, prae- 
tically illustrating the restoration of health to th. most 
feeble, delicate, or shattered constitution. 
For indigestion, constipation, diarrhea, palpitation of the 
heart, flatulency, distension, acidity, torpidity of the liver 
| cough, asthma, nervousness, biliousness, irritation of the kid- 
neys and bladder, rheumatism, gout, despondency, spleen, 
oe &e. 
me ond on: J. Gr-pert, 49, Paternoster Row; J. Gor- 
, 146, Leadenhall St.; and through all Booksellers, 


7O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
7s MEDICINE.—For Indigestion, (Dyspepsia,) Constipa- 
tion, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints, Cough, Con- 
sumption, and Debility. By DU BARK Y'S delicious REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in 
medicine. 

A few out of 50,000 cures are here given. 

Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the RL Hon. the LORD 
STUART DE DECIES. “ 1 have der considerable bene- 
fit from Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it 

| due to yourselves and the puilic to authorize the publication 
of these lines. Srvaar pe Decies.” 
From the Dowager-Countess of Castlestuart. 

Cure 52,692.—Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 9th 
December 1854. The DOWAGER-COUNTESS of CASTLE- 
STUART feels induced, in the interest of suffering humanity, 
to state that Du Barry's excellent Revalenta Arabica Pood 
has cured her, after all medicines had failed, of indigestion, 
bile, great nervousness anc tability of many years’ stand- 
ing. This Food deserves the confidence of all suffercrs, and 
may be considered a real blessing. Inquiries will be cheer- 
fully answered 

Cure No. 49,832.—" Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatu- 
lency, spasms, sickness at the stomach and vomiting, have 
been removed by Du Barry's excellent food. 

| * Mania Jotty, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

llb., 25. 9d.; 2Ib., 45. 6d.; 5Ib., Ls; 121b,, 22s ; super- 

| refined, llb., 6s.; 21b., 1ls.; Sib., 228 ; 10ib., 33s. The 10%b. 

| and 12)b. carriage free on r ceipt of a ;ost-office order. 
—Harry, Du Barry, and Co.,77, Regent Street, London; Lon- 

| don agents, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors to her Ma- 

| jesty, 182, Piccadilly ; and also at 60, Gracechurch Street; 49, 
Bishopsgate Street; 4, Cheapside; 33v,and 451, Strand; 

i Charing Cross. 


Just f publishe d, 
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HE WAR POLICY of COMMERCE. 
By J. L. Ricarpo, Esq. M.P. 
London: Errincuam Witsown, 11, Royal Exchange. 


With Wood-cuts, post Svo. 6s. 
HE ART of TRAVEL; or Hints on 
the Shifts and Contrivances available in Wild 
Countries. By Francis Garon, Author of “ Travels 
in South Africa.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day, with Wood-cuts, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CAN- 
TERBURY. The Landing of Augustine—The 
Murder of Becket — Becket’s Shrine — The Black 








Prince. By the Rey. A, P. Srantey, M.A. Canon of | 


Canterbury. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

~~~ PROFESSOR PHILLIPS’S YORKSHIRE, 

This day, Second Edition, with 36 Plates, 8vo. 15s. 

HE RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, and SEA- 
COAST of YORKSHIRE, With Essays on the 
Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. By Joun Putvuirs, F.R.S. Deputy Reader 

of Geology in the University of Oxford. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


POPULAR STORY-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
This day is published, 
HE MONASTERY aud the MOUN- 


TAIN CHURCH. By the Author of * Sunlight 
through the Mist.” With Wood-cuts. l6mo. 4s. 





SUNLIGHT THROUGH the MIST: | 


or Practical Lessons drawn from the Lives of Good 
Men. New Edition. With Wood-cuts. lémo. 3s, 6d. 


m1, 
WALKS and TALKS. By Aunt Ina. 
With Wood-cuts. l6mo. 5s. 


Iv. 

STORIES SELECTED from the HIS.- 
TORY of ENGLAND. Fifteenth Edition... With 
Wood-cuts. I6mo. 2s. 6d. 


v. 

PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Author of “Stories from History of England.” 
Fourth Edition. 1$8mo. 1s. 6d. 


vi. 

THE FABLES of ASOP, for Old and 
Young. A New Version. By the Rev. THomas 
James. Twenty-first Edition. With 100 Wood-cuts. 
l6mo. 2s. 6d. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
BY LORD MAHON, 
Now ready, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713 | 


—1783. Third and revised Edition. 7 vels. 8vo. 93s. 


II. 
THE SAME. Popular Edition. 7 vols. 


Post 8vo. 6s. each. 


lil. | 
THE “ FORTY-FIVE”; or a Narrative 


of the Rebellion in Scotland, in 1745. Reprint d from 
the History of England, Sixth Thousand. Post 8vo. 


3s. Iv. 
HISTORY of the WAR of the SUC- 
CESSION in SPAIN. Second Edition. Map. 8vo. 


lis. v. 

SPAIN UNDER CHARLES the SE- 
COND; or Extracts from the Corresponience of the 
Hon. ALEXANDER STanuore, British Minister at Ma- 
drid from 1690 to 1700. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 


6s. 6d. vi. 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL ES- 
SAYS. Reprinted from the Quarterly Review. Fourth 
Thousand. Post 8vo. 6s. 

vit. 

LIFE of LOUIS, PRINCE of CONDE, 
Surnamed the Great. Seventh Thousand. Post 8vo. 
S. Vill. 

LIFE of BELISARIUS. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ix. 
THE STORY of JOAN of ARC. 


Fifth Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Sireet. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


I. 
A HISTORY OF MODERN ITALY, 
° from the first Revolution to the year 1850, By 
Ricwarp Heper Wuieurson. Post 8yo 
[/mmediately. 


I. 
"nae BEYOND THE EARTH. 
By Montacu Lyon Puitcirs, Small 8vo, 
| Lumediately, 


iit. 
UR CAMP IN TURKEY AND THE 
WAY TO IT. By Mrs, Youno, Author of 
** Cutch,” * Western India,” &c. Post sve. 7s, 6d. 
** Will be devoured by those who are interested in 
our brave army in the East.” — Britannw. 


Iv. 
HE CRIMEA, THE BLACK SEA, 
AND THE BALTIC; including an Account of 
Sebastopol. By Caries Henny Scorr. Second 

Edition, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
** The author paid a longer visit to Scbastopol than 
is generally permitted to foreiguers. llis description 
of the town, fortress, and neighbourhood is full.”— 


Spectator. 


Vv. 
LIBRARY AND CHEAPER EDI- 
TION of LARPENT’S PRIVATE JOURNAL, 


kept throughout the PENINSULAR WAR, Third | 


Edition. 8vo. lis. 

“ Deserves to range with the ‘ Wellington De- 
spatches.’ ”— Spectator. 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 


THE SPECTATOR. (Saturday, 


eS 
Complete in 1 vol. square crown 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, 2ls.; or bound in calf by Hayday, 30s. 


THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS : 


INCLUDING HIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Also, 


A LIBRARY EDITION of the above..... Ce 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 36s, 
ANOTHER EDITION, in Pocket Volumes .............. 3 vols. feap. Syo, 215, 
The Rey. SYDNEY SMITH’S SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY .... 7s, 
SELECTIONS from the Rey. SYDNEY SMITH’S WRITINGS, Vols. I. and IT. 


16mo. 5s. cloth ; or in 4 Parts, Is. each, 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


MR. MARRYAT’S NEW WORK ON CALIFORNIA. 








With numerous Illustrations, on Wood and in Colours, from Drawings by the Author, in 8vo. price 21s, 


MOUNTAINS AND MOLEHILIS ; 


OR RECOLLECTIONS OF A BURNT JOURNAL 
By FRANK MARRYAT, 
Author of ‘* Borneo and the ee 
“Mr. Marryat possesses a rare love of adventure, and an admirable capacity for observation; and the multity- 


dinous haps and mishaps of his travels are related with frank simplicity and zest.” Literary Gazette 

“The spirit and graphic descriptions of these pages might have disappeared ina diary.... . We heartily 
commend Mr. Marryat’s Recollections ; and we should add, that their interest is very much enhanced by the 
introduction of no less than eight coloured drawings by the author.” The Field, 


“ Taken as a whole, the book is as good a sketch of Californian life, and gives us as fairan idea of the country 
and the people, as we remember to have met with. Moreover, there is such an air of truthfulness over every- 
thing he relates that the reader enters into all Mr, Marryat’s adventures, and enjoys them with a gusto which a 
conviction of their reality could alone convey.” ess, 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


NEW WORK BY DR. L. SCHMITZ. 


In the Press. 


T ) d N T XT YY IV 
HANDBOOK OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE OVERTHROW OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 
COMPRISING THE HISTORY OF CHINA, INDIA, BACTRIA, MEDIA, PERSIA, ASSYRIA, 
BABYLONIA, LYDIA, PHCENICIA, EGYPT, CARTHAGE, GREECE, ROME, &ce. 
sy Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E. 

Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 








Just published, 


Price 16s. in sheets; 18s. in a handsome case; 25s. on roller, varnished, 


BLACK’S NEW MAP OF EUROPE, 1855. 


Size, 3 by 4 feet 4 inches—Scatr, 80 miles to the inch. 
Engraved from the most recent Authorities, accompanied by 
A Map of the Telegraphic Lines and Fortresses of Europe, and Descriptive 
Letterpress. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: LONGMAN and Co. 
And Sold by EDWARD STANFORD, 9, Charing Cross; SMITH, ELDER, and Co. Cornhill; HATCHARD, 
Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 








In 2 vols. cloth, price 7s. 


WANDERINGS IN CORSICA: 


ITS HISTORY AND ITS HEROES. 
By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 


** It is our hope that the work of Mr. Gregorovius may obtain the compliment of translation. .... We are 
unwilling to forestall the interest which attaches to his description of the scenes of Napoleon’s youth, and the 
anecdotes which with great diligence the author has collected on the spot, of bis Corsican education and 
adventures. .... Mr. Gregorovius is a diligent and enthusiastic collector of the traditions of a heroic race, a 
man of strong feeling for the great and beautiful, and an able historian.”— Quarterly Review, December 1854. 

** Here is a book which, if any one can be found to translate it without allowing the bloom to escape in the 
process, cannot failto be as popular among English readers as the best writings of Washington Irving.”— 
Westminster Review. 

Edinburgh : THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. Dublin: J. 

M‘GLASHAN. 





Just published, price 4s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


A SYSTEM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


BEING A STRUCTURAL AND CLASSIFIED ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS 
AND INVERTEBRATED ANIMALS, 


Forming a basis for the study of Botany and Zoology. 
WITH UPWARDS OF SEVEN HUNDRED MICROSCOPICAL AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE BOTANY by EDWARD SMITH, M.D. LL.B. and B.A. (Lond. 
THE ZOOLOGY by W. S. DALLAS, Esq. F.L.S. 
And Forming the Third Volume of ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 
London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster Row; and WM. S. ORR and Co. Amen Corner. 


Of whom may be had, price 4s. 6d. each. 


Volume I. PHYSIOLOGY of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE; the STRUC- 
TURE of the SKELETON and the TEETH; and the VARIETIES of the HUMAN SPECIES. By Pro- 
fessor Owen, Dr. Larnam, and Dr. BusHnan. 

Volume II. THE MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES, embracing Arithmetic, Algebra, 

| and Euclid, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Series, Logarithms, Land Surveying, Mensuration, and Prac- 
tical Geometry. By Professor Youne, Rev. J. F. Twispen, and ALEXANDER Janine, Esq. 
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This day, with copi copious Mlustrations, post 8vo. 10s. 64. 


A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS 
By ©. R. LESLIE, R.A. 


Author of the “ Life of Constable.” 
JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





WORKS BY cu ARLES BR. AY. 

‘ HE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; 
or the Law of Consequences as applicable to 

8 Mental, Moral, and Social Science. 2 vols, Svo. price 


6d. 
< The EDUCAT ION of the FEELINGS. The Second 
in post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
Baition, Tp met LoxemMan, Brows, and Co. 


~ In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
HAPTERS on MENTAL PEYSIO- HANDBOOK TO CHURCH AND STATE. 

+ ) LOGY. By Sir Hexry Hottayp, Bart. M.D. en 

bs. FRS. &e. Physician-Extraordinary to the Queen, 

ls. and Physician in Ordin ury to Prince Albert. Founded 


8 agent rr Cre aa MURRAY'S OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 


London: LoxeGMAN, Brow x, Greex, and Loxemans. $ 
aad BEING AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE PRINCIPAL 





This day is published, an entirely New and thoroughly revised Edition, post 8vo. price 6s. 











T. On Friday next, a New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo 
ch. HESAUR US | OF E NGL ISH WORDS AUTHORITIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES. 
and PIIRASE ! ! arranged so as to JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

— Facilitate the Expression ‘of Ideas and haste t in Lite- 

rary Composition. By P. M k wer, M.D. F.R.S. 

a enn, Seay seeiend, exlenged, oat: Sine THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 

roved; and printea in & more ¢ iWVenlent form, me e 

: Lonoc Brown, Greex, and Loxemans, ; : . 
ondon : — ate : : This day, Fourth Thousand, with Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


NEW EDITION OF NEVINS’s PHARM AcoPd I. A 


rij pst See with many Woodcote, pice Is AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF 














p's NEVINS TRANSL viios tr an ‘ ae 
Se ae oe aie barzh to =y2 RUSSL iN MANNERS AND SOCIETY 
ith a full Account of the Chen und dic 
peice of their Contents: forming a complet DURING A TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THAT COUNTRY. 
itu London Ry RR ey Tee JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
tly ~ Now ready, post 8 a ts Engravings, This day, 2 vols. Svo. 28s 
‘eld, RAMBLE THR UGH ‘ OR- r - - 
my fA sasov' ee Scnes Cone om nee HISTORY OF THE E NGLISH POOR-LAW: 
= Mesorave, M.A. Autor of “The Parson, Pen, and N CONNEXION WITH THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 
. Pencil,” Xc. 
* Grememed full of agreeable ties." Beonemiet By Sir GEORGE NICHOLLS, K.C.B. 
-_ a = ~ x S ay 7 Late Poor-law Commissioner, and Secretary to the Poor-law Board. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street; and KNIGHT and Co, Fleet Street. 
Moniticat, AND 't tei onic ae Ys. ~_ Now ready, with Portrait and Plates, 3 vols. Svo. 45s.; or large paper, in 4to. 84s. 
uibrary Edition + ue i vo ¥. Ove. 368, 
In Vales eer rocket. bres wapesves te =~ ORIGIN AND PR 06 RESS OF THE MECHANICAL 





ee ee [NVENTIONS OF JAMES WATT, 


Illustrated Edition. aeae 





With Ivry and The Arm ada, .. 6mo, js. 6d. ; ‘ : ; 
SPEECHES, corrected by Himvel?........,, .8vo. 12s, Illustrated by his Correspondence with his Friends and the 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform ...-l6mo. ls, ¢ = . a 
London: Lonomay, Brows, Greex, and Lonewans, | Specifications of his Patents. 

SEVENTEENTH YEAR. WITH INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR. 
Now ready, price 5s. = a P ortrait of the Astronomer + ~ 
— at aa By JAS. P. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 
i oe Oi OF FACTS IN | JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
SCIENCE and ART for 1855: exhibiting the 

st important Discoveries and Llujprovements of the 
Post Yer in ell Branches of Geience and the Arts, By HANDBOOK TO THE PICTURE GALLERY. 

Joun Tips, F.S.A. wereeerened . 

“This book does for us what we have not done for This day, with a Chart, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
ieunding it aeeunen ry useful bit of ‘pe tale pd YD ‘D ) ~ _ 7 re . " wu = + T 
be found in the records of learned societies or announced 
Grough ocean and new shen nals.” — Globe. B LOGR A [ i | ( A L, D | () | ION ANY OF ITA LI AN 


e “ee Davip Bocve, Fleet Street, ’ ) IMDDa 
Now ready, all the Libraries, in ¢ | AIN TERS 


ue MOSL E M ee the CHR Ist AN; 
or Adventures in the East. By SapyK Pasna, WITH A 
vised, with Original Notes, by Colonel Szyama, . ar on 
‘a tt i£_ TABLE OF THE CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS OF ITALY. 
ies \ RS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, Designed as a Handbook to the Picture Galleries of Italy. 
i MAMMON; OR THE HARDSHIPS OF AN | By a LADY. 
HEIRESS. 3 vols. _ a 
* The most lively and entertaining novel Mrs. Gore Edited by RALPH N. WORNUM. 
has yet written.”— Literary Gazette ¢ 
; , f ; JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


* In the novel of ‘ Mammon’ the style of Mrs, Gore 
is as buoyant, rapid, and pointed as usual.” —Speetator, 
THE, SECRET HISTORY of a HOUSE: NEW WORK BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


HOLD. By the Author of * Alice Wentworth.” 





This day, with many Wood-cuts, crown 8vo., 7s, 6d, 








3 vols. 
YAM SLICK’S NEW WORK KN Wl ED a) [S POWER: 
are Aa 4 ’ 4 
he “NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE.” 2 vols. 1 Q it G | S tik. 
Jus ead 
. nog hed A VIEW OF THE PRODUCTIVE FORCES OF MODERN SOCIETY, AND THE RESULTS 
, Horst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to . : os 
h Henry Consven, 13, Great Marlborough Street. | OF LABOUR, CAPITAL, AND SKILL, 
m INTERESTING WORKS NOW READY By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
R. SHELL'S LEGA L A ND POL ITI. By the same Author, 
CAL SKETCHES. Edit with Notes, by M. ’ - 
-Savacre. 2 vols. past'Gee 21s. bonnd. TIT TD T 7 
= * The intrinsic merit ot these volumes will delight U N ( I l ] 0 N A I | M Li. 
the student oad charm the general reader. <A tair and 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 10s. 
legitimate compari may new wo between the 
Essays of Mac ales 3 mdi Stephen, M intosh and Sid- Also, 
ney Smith, and other brilliant bi ry worthies, with i . — . ? i : 
those of Richard Lalor Sh dd wiest aa the THE OLD RINTER AND THE MODERN PRE SS, 
) last will in no respect suffer by ut — Messen- 
ger. Wood-cuts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
YHEAP EDITION OF PEPYS'S JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
) DIARY AND COKEREsPON DENCE, compri- . - 
sing all the recent add litional Netes i Emendations, Ina few days will be published, 


ee Fo NORTH AND SOUTH. 


6s. each, bound, 





IVES OF THE QUE OF ENG- By the Author of “* Mary Barton,” “ Ruth,” X&c, 2 volumes, post 8vo. 
LAND. By Aones> < » Cheap Edition, se aa 
with all the late Improven Vortraits of every ALSO, 


PME CHESCENT A. THE CROSS A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


OmMmeo—. CLYTEMNESTRA—THE EARL’S RETURN—THE ARTIST, 


with 15 Illustrations, ¢ 


- [HE MODERN ORLANDO.) AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Dr. ¢ LY } . “EW > , 
’ Second Edition, in post Sve. 5s. bound, { By Ow - MEREDITH. 
7 Published for H. Conpury, by ‘iis Successors, Hurst j Feap. 8vo. 

and Biaci . London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
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HE CRIMEA AND THE WAR.— 
The SECOND EDITION of the QUARTERLY 
REVIBW, No. CXCI. is NOW READY 
Jounxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This day, 8vo. ls. 


HE NAVAL OPERATIONS in the 
BLACK SEA, and the SIEGE of SEBASTOPOL. 
By General Sir Howarp Dovetas, Bart. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
NURSES FOR WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
This day, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
OSPITALS and SISTERHOODS. | 
** By love serve one another.”—Gat. v. 13. 
“‘Joun Murnay, Albemarle Street. 
This day is } whlished, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
ROMANCE OF THE BUSH. 
By FE. P. R. 
Witiram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Second Edition, with Portrait of the Author, 8¥o. 6s. 6d, 


: on PHILOSOPHY of JOINT-STOCK 
BANKING. By G. M. Bert. 
London: Loxomayn, Brown, Green, 








I 








and LonoMans. 
Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 
HE SAXONS in ENGLAND: a His- 
tory of the English Commonwealth till the Period 
of the Norman Conquest. By Joun M. Kempur, M.A. 
P.C.P.8 
London : Loxemax, Brown, Grerx, and Lonomans. 
NEW WORK BY MR. A. A. PATON, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. 
*PHE BULGARIAN, the TURK, and the 
GERMAN. By A.A. Paroy, Author of * Servia; 
or a Residence in Belgrade,” (2s. 6d.) “* The Modern 


Syrians,” (10s. 6d.) &e. 
London: Lonemax, Browyx, Guren, and Lonomans. 
MR._W. R. GREG’S CONTRIBU ceoee TO THE 


ree RGU REVIE 
, In 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 
{SSAYS on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
v SCIENCE. Contributed to the Edinburgh and 
other Reviews. By Wittiam R. Greco. 

London: Loxomay, Browy, Greex, and Loxemans. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 33.60. 
MAxual of POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
! for the Use of Schools, and more especially of 
Candidates for the Civil Service. By E. R. Humpnreys, 
LL.D. Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar School; 
Author of “A Manual of Civil Law,” (feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d.) 
London: LoxncmMax, Brows, Green, and Lonomans. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 
= VETS ON ANGLO-SAXON HIS- 

London: Joux Cuarman, 8, 


TORY. By Ax» Hawksuaw. 
Strand. 








King William Street, 


cently published, 


ue. POSITIVE FHUASOPHY OF 
AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely Translated and Con- 





densed, by Harrier sala f 2 vols. large post 
Svo. cloth, lés. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 


Stra and. 
Just ready, 2 vols. ‘post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 
IFE OF WILLIAM ETTY, RA 
with Extracts from his Diaries and Correspond- 
ence. By ALexanprr Gricnuesr, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-law. 


Davin Boover, Fleet Street. 


On the Ist March will be ‘published, 


SCUTARI. By the Hon. and Rev. 


. Sypyry Goportpnin Osrorxe. With Illustra- 
tions from Sketches made on the Spot, by Preciosa. 


Svo. imperial, price 8s. 6d, 
DIcKINson, Brorners, 114, New Bond Street. 
I ELLAS: the Home, the History, the 
Literature, and the Arts of the Ancient Greeks, 
Translated from the German of Jacobs. by Joux Oxen- 
rorp. 
London: Jouyx W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


NEW HISTORY OF CURIST’S HOSPITAL. 
by post, 3s, 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. ; 
‘OME ACCOUNT OF THE HOS. 
WO PITAL OF KING EDWARD VI. in the City 





This day, feap. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 














of London, called Christ’s Hospital; its Past and Pre- 
sent Condition. By W. H. Harr, M.A. Archdeacon 
of London, one of the Governors of Christ’s Hospital. 
Rivixetoxs, Waterloo Place. 
Just published, price 2s, cloth 
‘ie THEORY OF MISSIONS; ora 
Scriptural Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Ever- 
lasting Torment of the Barbarous Nations and Count- 
less Ignorant Heathen of Ancient and Modern Times. 
By Epwarp Wurrer, Minister of St. Paul's Chapel, 
Hawley Road, Kentish Town. 
Bengauin L. Green, 62, Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, gratis and postage free, 
A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF 
RECENT WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, and offered at greatly reduced 
prices for cash, 

Cuarirs Epwarp Munir, 510, New Oxford Street, 
London, and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 
CORRECTED TO THE MEETING OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Now ready, price 6s. neatly bound, 

S Nag “POCKET PEE RAGE AND 

BARONETAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, for 1855: with Genealogical and Historical 
Notices, and all the usual Lists. By Henry R. Forster, 
of * Morning Post. 

“Of all the various editions of the Peerage which 
aan claim our attention, Mr. Forster's is the best, 
not solely by reason of the lateness of its information, 
but — the clear and lucid order of its arrangement.” 
—Atlas. 


Davip Bocvur, Fleet Street. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











“In 2 vole. 8vo. with many W end-outs, 28s, 


LECTURES ON SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, 


Delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
By JAMES PAGET, F.R.S. 


Lately Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the College; Assistant-Surgeon and Lecturer on Physi -t 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. ysiology in 


*.* The Second Volume, comprising LECTURES on TUMOURS, may be had separately, price 16s, 


London: 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 


and LONGMANS, 








In 8vo. with above 3000 Wood-cuts, 3/. 13s. 6d. 


AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
HISTORICAL, THEORETICAL, AND PRACTICAL. 


Complete in One Volume. 


By EDWARD CRESY, I 


* A desideratum in the history of engineering science is supplied by the publication of this volume, 


"< 
I. 


S.A. CLE. 


There is 


not a member of the community, from “the highest engincer to the humblest surveyor, who will not find here 


materials to enrich his mind aud extend his knowledge.’ 


London : 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 


Trish Railwuy Gazette, 
and LONGMANS, 





The Ninth Edition, complete in 1 vol. uniform with Moore’s and Southey’s Poetical Works, 
Illustrations from Designs by Smirke, Howard, Xc. 


with 36 Wood-cut 
price 21s. 


BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE: 


In_ which nothing is added to the Original Text; 


but those Words and Expressions ar 


re omitted which cannot 


with propriety be read aloud in a Family. 
** We are of opinion that it requires nothing more than a notice to bring this very meritorious publication into 
” 


general circulation. 
*,* Also a Pocket Edition, 


London: LONGMAN, 


with the same I]lustrations, ) 
BROWN 


Edinburgh Review. 
6 vols. feap. 8vo. price 5s, each. 


, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF 


SIR ROBERT STRANGE, 


ENGRAVER, ILLUSTRATING HIS ARTISTIC LIFE; 


AND OF HIS BROTHER-IN-LAW, 


ANDREW LUMISDEN, PRIVATE SECRETARY TO THE 


STUART 


PRINCES, 


And Author of “* The Antiquities of Rome.” 


By JAMES 


DENISTOUN, of Denistoun, 


Author of ‘* Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino.” 


3 vols. square crown 8vo. 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


London: 


2/7. 83. 





The Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B. LL.D. 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


Contents. 

Vol. I Vol. IL. 
1. Hildebrand. | 1. Richard Baxter. 
2. Saint Francis of Assisi. | 2. The Evangelical Succession. 
3. The Founders of Jesuitism. 3. William Wilberforce. 
4. Martin Luther. 4. The Clapham Sect. 
5. The French Benedictines. 5. The Historian of Enthusiasm. 
6. The Port Royalists. 6. The Epilogue. 


Also, the Second Edition, in 2 vols. 


8vo. price 24s. 


SIR J. STEPHEN'S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


London: 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





WHITELOCK’S EMBASSY TO SWEDEN. 


Just published, in 


A JOURNAL OF THE 


In the Years 1653 and 1654, 
IMPARTIALLY WRITTEN by the AMBASSADOR, BULSTRODE WHITELOCKE; 


and first published from_the original MS. by Dr. C. MORTON, F.S 


2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 


SWEDISH EMBASSY 


.A. Librarian of the British Museum. 


A New Edition, revised by HENRY REEVE, Esq. F.S.A. 


From the TIMES, 


* Tt is a faithful record of the first embassy sent forth 
by the Commonwealth of England just tw obundred years 
ago, written by the Ambassador himself, who was both a 
man of learning and a man of the world, equally versed in 
the manners of forei ign countries and in the policy of his 
own. It preserves, with great minuteness and consider- 
able graphic power, the conversations and the humours 
of severa! of the most remarkable persons of the seven- 
teenth citury ; for Whitelocke successively dines and 

chats with Oliver Cromwell, dances the brawls with 
Queen Christina, and debates the politics of Europe 
with Chancellor Oxenstiern. The style is quaint, but 
vigorous; the manners of the time are described with a 
= tilious accuracy which is extremely amusing; and 
hitelocke himself, though he cannot claim a place 
among the great statesmen or great lawyers of his age : 
fairly deserves to rank with the best memoir writers of 
the time just preceding Mr. E velyn and Mr. Pepys. 
Perhaps it is to the inimitable table-talk of Mr. 
Macaulay that we owe the new edition of this book ; 


for, with the accurate knowledge he possesses, above ' 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


London : 
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all other men, of the records and annals of England in 
the seventeenth century, he is not unfrequently beard 
to refer to * Whitelocke’s Journal’ as one of the most 
graphic and curious productions of that age. The book 
has, therefore, all the merits of an old book, and it will 
have to most readers the attractions of a new one 
Although Queen Christina, the eccentric d aughter of 
Gustav us Adolphus, is one of the best known “person- 

ages of modern history, and has been described in cvery 
form of narrative and of fiction, we know no portrait ef 
her so animated and so minute as that which White- 
locke has left us We hope that this new edition 
of a book of so authentic and original a character wit ul 
restore it to the place it deserves to occupy in our! is- 
torical literature. Mr. Keeve has given a more modern 
form to Whitelocke’s orthography, and has added an 
introductory notice of the author, with some illustrative 
notes, which serve to complete this picture of the Court 
of Queen Christina of Sweden and the diplomacy of the 
Commonwealth.” 
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